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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: So engnnty grew the word of 
the Lord and prevailed.—Acts 19: 


1. July 4.—Paul’s Second Missionary Journey— Antioch 


. Cary Sree & cts 15: 36 to 16: 
2. July 11.—Paul’s Second Missionary Journe 
The Philippian Jailer... ...... cts 16: ie 
3. July 18.—Paul’s Second Missionary Journey— 
*~ Thessalonica and Berea. .....:... Acts 17: 1-15 
4- July 25.—Paul’s Second Missionary Journey— 
DS Rts be as 6 Fk ks 0+ 56 Acts 17 : 16-34 
5. August 1.—Close of Paul’s Second Missionary 
ORNS 6S hiss Biel A ists eo wie Le is Acts 18 : 1-22 
6. August 8.—Paul’s Instructions to the 
pi a ae ee ee z Thess. 5 : 12-24 
7. August 15.—Paul’s Third Missionary Journey— 
Ep OOO SS Aetet HL . o a . cts 18 : 23 to 19 : 22 
8. August 22.—Paul’s Third Missionary Journey— The 
a ee ee ere Acts 19 : 23 to 20:5 


9. August 29.—Paul on Christian Love -.-. .... 
S@ptember 5.—Paul’s Third Missionary Journey— 
Rr are ee Acts 20 : 2-38 


¢ Cor. 13 : 1-13 
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x1. September 12.—Close of Paul’s Third ‘Missionary 
PLE. Oevis Wished eles, 88) <6 Acts 21 : 1-17 
12. September 19.—Review e 
13. September 26.—Temperance Lesson... .. . 1 Cor. 10 ; 23-33 
~ 
In the Inner Chamber 
By F. E. B. 


ERE in the sanctuary of my soul, 
With not one human eye to scan me now, 
In silent adoration let me bow 
Before thy face, O God; let me unroll 
Here for a space the old and sacred scroll, 
To fathom Love that hallowed Calvary’s*brow ; 
And if thy Law should give me hurt, then thou 
By that same Love, I know, wilt make me whole, 


Too oft and far my heedless feet have strayed 
In paths divergent from thy holy mount, 
Where Heaven's pure air is life to dying men. 
See, on thine altar, reverently laid, 
My errant heart! ’Tis but of small account, 
But great the joy to be at home again. 
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The Direction of Sin 

God's power to help a man is largely determined 
by the man’s attitude toward God. God’s power is 
unlimited ; but our power to yield oyr lives to his 
power is not unlimited. It is this fact that must be 
taken into account as we consider the destroying work 
of sin, as shown in the effects of yielding to sin. 
The sure result of one deliberate sin is that we are not 
as desirous of refraining from a second sin as we were 
of refraining from the first. Dr. Alexander Alison, 
General Secretary of the National Temperance Society, 
illustrates this concretely when he says, in urging the 
wisdom of total abstinence, ‘«‘ He who takes the first 
glass does not possess the moral power to resist the 
second glass which he had to +esist the first.’’. Even 
if aman does not count drinking as a sin at all, 
nevertheless his will-power against it is lessened 
with’ each indulgence in it. And that means that, if 
he does count it a sin, he is less and less able, or in- 
clined, even to ask God to help him to refrain from it, 
the more he yields to it. God's power is always the same; 
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it is omnipotence. But we remove ourselves farther 
and farther from any touch with that omnipotence as 
we continue in chosen or tolerated wrong-doing. The 
man that is lost is lost, not because God's power could 
not save him, nor because God would not save him, 
but because he is not willing to let God's power save 
him. To that death-hardened hopelessness our every 
sin invites us. 
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Honor-Hunting 


No man is honored by others quite so much as 
the man who never seeks honor. Nothing kills a 
man’s prospects in this direction so completely as to 
have it known that he is after all the honor he can 
get. The reason is easy to see, Selfishness is dis- 
honorable and despicable : the man who is selfishly 
ambitious of honor is heading in exactly the opposite 
direction from that in which it is to be found. Genu- 
ine unselfishness is loved and honored by the whole 
world a little more than any other trait in mankind : 
therefore the man who utterly forgets his own honors 
is likely to ‘‘ forget himself into immortality."’ If we 
really want the best honors that others can give us, 
let us once and for all stop seeking them. 


PA 
Will- Worship 


‘Mere will-power is not necessarily of any greater 
benefit toa man than mere muscle-power. Both forms 
of powet are useful.only as meansto anend. A man 
may have a will of steel and be useless to the world 
and to himself. For it is not nearly so important for 
a man to have a strong will as it is for him to use his 
will aright. Many a man prides himself upon his 
will-power as shown in such feats as stopping smok- 
ing, or drinking, or any other habit to which he is 
addicted, or as shown in his ability to do anything 
that he sets his mind to. Such power is as ad- 
mirable as is the power of lifting heavy weights ; but 
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it may not be a whit more useful to the man or to the 
world than so muck brute force. The question is, 
what is he doing with his will? What is he using 
this power for? Paul keenly measured the uselessness 
of mere will-power when he wrote to the Colossians 
concerning certain mechanical forms of abstinence : 
‘¢Which things haveindeed ashow of wisdom in will- 
worship, and humility, and severity to the body ; but 
are not of any value against the indulgence of the 
flesh.'’ In other words, a man might be living in 
other indulgences even while he was priding himself 
on his will-power. What we all need is more of God's 
will, rather than more of our own, Then all of our 
own will-power will be put at his disposal, and will 
begin to count for something. 


x 
Betraying Our Love 


Unlove seems most likely to vent itself upon those 
whom we love most. And they are the very ones 
whom unlove hurts most. In the home, where we 
first learn what love is, and where our loving relation- 
ships are more precious than any others in life, we 
are most likely to give way to the unrestrained, un- 
loving impulses of impatience, anger, criticism, de- 
nunciation, contempt,—all the unworthiest, most 
cutting and destructive forces of our nature. We do 
not do this when ‘‘company’’ is present ; we wear 
our ‘‘company manners’’ then. But when the guests 
—for whom we may care little—are gone, and we are 
alone with members of the home circle only—for 
whom we care most—then it is that the ‘‘ company 
manners’’ of polish and courtesy and gentleness often 
disappear too, and an unlove that we would be ashamed 
to have outsiders see has full sway. Why this is so, 
itis hard to explain. Probably we presume confi- 
dently upon the very love that we abuse, knowing 
that it will. overlook and forgive and forget. But 
wounds made too often sometimes go too deep for en- 
tire healing. Why not offer the best we have, instead 
of the worst, to those whom we love the most ? 
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Meeting the Unexpected Test 


VERY man knows some of the temptations by 
which he is most easily beset, but no man can 
foresee with certainty what may turn out to be 

his severest testing. Experience has taught him to 
be on his guard against the attack of sins that have 
thus far been the most attractive to him ; but, because 
he has not yet been forced into a fight with other 
forms of sin, many a man is lulled into the comfort- 
able belief that he is immune in certain directions 
where other men are sorely stricken. Because he has 
had to wage warfare against familiar foes within, and 
to do it over and over again, he has acquired the no- 
tion that he must have met in these contests the arch- 
antagonist of his soul in the supreme conflict. But 
it is a part of our panoply in this war to know that the 
unexpected, the new, the thing that we had thought 
never could come to us, may be even now in ambush 
at arm's length from us. Satan is too fertile, too wily, 
to do always what we think he will, or to let us alone 
on sides of our character left unguarded through a 
curiously blind sense of security. 

When we know by experience what tempts us, tests 
us, most severely, we are forewarned. The man who 
is struggling to overcome. an easily explosive temper 
practises thé arts of a more kindly attitude toward 
others, a more generous consideration of their unsat- 
isfactory oddities or lacks, ‘and he can tell when he is 
beginning to want to explode, in ample time to pray 
for quietness and control over his wild utterances. 
The man who has been a liar, and who would be a 
liar no longer, begins to realize the sickening grip the 





habit has on him, fights for life like a drowning man 
swathed in seaweed, frees himself by the power of 
God, and learns to speak in soberness and truth, with 
his imagination and his cowardice under bit and curb, 
He knows when the old deceitfulness begins to press 
up through his new resolves ; he knows when he is 
about to consider whether the lie will be useful just 
now ; and he, too, is well prepared as a specialist to 
meet the occasion with prayerful overcoming under 
the test. 

No man, however, is so unprepared to meet the 
testings of life as the man who expects to be tempted 
always in the expected way. For the day will come 
when a new testing, fierce in proportion to his gains 
in the spiritual life, will break in upon his fancied 
security and real weakness with a sudden and bewil- 
dering unexpectedness that will find him confused 
and baffled. No man can tell what that test is to be. 
It may take a form so foreign to his best desires, so 
much worse than his worst desire hitherto, that he 
will be absolutely unwilling at first to believe that the 
thing under which other men have gone to ruin is 
really here as a test to him. That it can be is a 
nightmare to him. He had not supposed he was 
open to such a testing as ¢hat. He begins to reason 
that if he is, after all, the kind of man who can be 
attacked by base thoughts which in their outworkings 
are so abhorrent to him, he is far worse at heart than 
he thought he was, and he had better recognize the 
evident fact that he could do the abominable without 
half trying, and could take to-the road of the lost 
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with more ease than he had ever supposed. Not un- 
derstanding the discipline of the experience, the man 
becomes depressed, rebellious, doubtful of his useful- 
ness in.any sphere, and so adds to his lack of prepa- 
ration the weakness of petulance and self-centered 
forebodings. 

But we can prepare definitely to meet these unex- 
pected tests in two very plain ways. We can cheer- 
fully accept the fact that we are always fighting new 
‘foes who do not disclose their whereabouts or their 
existence until they are ready to strike; and we can 
remind ourselves that sin and temptation are not 
synonymous. We ought not to be surprised by sur- 
prising tests, and we ought not to be disquieted be- 
cause the Devil comes at us with any and every means 
at his disposal. The tests, the temptations, are of Ads 
choosing ; whether we shall yield to them, and sin, is 
of our choosing. His attempt on us is one thing, and 
belongs to him ; the way of meeting it is ours, and is 
not of him unless we so prefer. 

It ought not to surprise us that we should be terri- 
bly tested at what we have hitherto counted our 
strongest points. A test taxes the strength, tugs at 
the will, with more violence and conscious strain 
where there is strength and will than where there is 
neither. The man whose honesty is evident in word 
and act is not always honest without a fight. It is 
not merely that he must fight. to become honest, but 
he must keep on fighting in order to stay honest. The 
man who has passed from the red mists of impure 
thoughts into the clear white light of purity, cannot 
safely count upon a continuance of that unsullied 
state with no effort of prayer or the will, nor can he 
know that his testings are forever passed in that 
struggle. On the contrary, his new strength may be 
put to new tests at any time, especially in hours of 
spiritual exaltation when his whole nature seems be- 
youd the reach of evil suggestion. There is nothing 
discouraging in this, for the balance is always in tavor 
of a victory if we will have it so. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Not realizing the need and the glory of constant 
readiness to meet such tests, some of us fail to keep 
strong in the very qualities of character which have 

~sendered us of. to others. A woman who was 

known when a child as ‘‘ Little Sunbeam"’ kept her 
cheerfulness F<] girlhood and into maturity. She 
taught by word and example the of sweet- 
a ladness, the Wovita joy ef the true 
Christian, and her presence was sunshine to all her 
friends. But suddenly sorrows came, and with them 
a clouding of the light that was in the words and the 
spirit of that sunshiny worker for Christ. In an un- 
guarded hour when sorrow began to press home its 
wounding tests, the woman began to question the 
divine plan for her life, to wonder whether life. was 
worth living, and it was not long before she had 
become morose and complain‘ng, a burden instead 
of a beacon to her friends. The unexpected test 
of her strongest characteristic had found her un- 
prepared, 

But no one of us needs to be unprepared to meet 
such tests. We know that life is full of the unex- 
pected. We know that the triumph of evil is in over- 
throwing the work of life-long character-building by 
sudden attack, and that vigilance is ever demanded 
of one who would hold any ground already gained. 
Knowing these things, we can meet such tests with 
joyous confidence, counting the strain of them an op- 
portunity for fuller trust in God, and increased 
strength for every duty. Sudden attack from an un- 
expected foe ought not to depress us into confused 
and shamed inaction, but always and everywhere to 
rouse in us the sturdy, God-reliant resistance of 


** One who never turned his back but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.’’ 





Another fifty-year reader of The Sunday School Times has 
reported, in response to the Golden Jubilee call for the names 
pf those who have read the paper for twenty years or more. 
Mr. D. W. McWilliams, of Brooklyn, N. Y., a valued 
Jriend of the former and the present Editor, and an active 
member of the church over which Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler 
so long presided, writes that he has read The Sunday 
School Times from its first ber,—jJanuary 1, 1859,— 
and ts still reading it. 





When Faith is Counterfeit 


No man can work his way into the Kingdom of 
Heaven ; and no man can believe his way into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Yet no man can enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven without doing something about 
it, and without a belief that is the mainspring of what 
he does. These statements may seem contradictory ; 
they*are not. There is no reason to believe that Paul 
and James had any controversy over the subject when 
they were alive, but we human beings have been 
trying to cook up a controversy between Paul and 
James ever since their day. Mr. William H. Ridg- 
way, like James and Paul, believes in a red-corpuscled 
faith that gets vigorously to work. The surprising thing 
is that any one should question the scripturalness of 
this as expressed in Mr. Ridgway's column in The 
Sunday School Times. Yet .a Pennsylvania reader 
seems to find difficulty in looking through both James’ 
and Paul's eyes. He writes : 


Paul's doctrine was vehement against the merit of works as 
a ground of salvation ; and he thus incurred the malignity of 
Judaism. I ask your attention to Brother Ridgway's com- 
ments in the issue of April 24. He says [of certain Bible 
characters]: 

‘The reason bay & are honored among men and crowned in 
heaven is because they got up and went on, and, with heaven's 
help, arrived.’ 

Again: ‘‘Heaven above and happiness here are won and 
o- just as your place is won and kept down at the works." 

ask you to explain the anal between Luke 10: 20 
[ Nevertheless in this rejoice not, that the spirits are subject 
unto you ; but rejoice that your names are written in heaven], 
John 1 : 12 [But as many as received him, to them gave he the 
right to become children of God, even to them that believe on 
his name], John g : 3, 16 [Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except 
one be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God ; For God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on hint should not perish, but haveeternal 
life], 5: 24 [He that eye my word, and believeth him 
that sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, 
but hath passed out of death into life], and Brother Ridg- 
way's doctrine. How is a man to know how long and hard 


ain,” and to merit 
is name written in 
20), and to pass ‘‘out of death into 


he must work in order to be ‘born 

the ‘“‘right’’ (John 1: 12), and to have 
heaven (Luke 10: 
life’’? (John 5: 24.) Now let us pass to Paul (Eph.2: 8, 9), 
[For by grace have ye been saved through faith ; and that not 
of yourselves, it is the gift of God ; not of works, that no man 
should glory); Romans 8 : 14-17 [For as many as are led by 


the Spirit of God, these are the sons of God. For ye received 
not the spirit of bondage again unto fear ; but ye received the 
spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit 
himself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are children of 
God: and if children; then heirs; heirs of God, and joint- 
heirs with Christ; if so be that we suffer with him, that we 
may be also glorified with him]. How much works will give a 
man adoption and sonship? (Eph. 2: 5-10.) How much have 
works to do with the new creation—new birth—as Jesus told 
Nicodemus? If I have misapprehended the teachings of 
Jesus and_ Paul, I surely have not erred in the significance of 
the language employed. “My dear brother, this is a vital sub- 
ject. If Brother Ridgway is correct in his public teaching, 
then the Scriptures are very misleading and should be revised. 

No ; the Scriptures do not need to be revised, nor 
dces the ‘* Busy Men’s Corner,’’ for they are strik- 
ingly in accord. When Mr. Ridgway asserts that 
heaven above and happiness here are won and kept 
just as a man’s ‘‘job”’ is won and kept, he is simply 
putting into present-day English the Bible truth that 
faith without works is dead, or ‘‘ faith apart from 
works is barren.’’ When he declares that men honor 
and God crowns the men who get up and go on and, 
with heaven's hélp, arrive, he is simply expressing 
the truth that is the theme of the eleventh chapter of 
Hebsews, which shows that the faith without which it 
is impossible to be well pleasing to God is a faith that 
has been the motive power unto action in the lives of 
the men and,women through the ages who have dene 
the great things in history, and whose names are im- 
mortal because of what they have done. 

These men and women could never have done 
these mighty works without that living faith in God 
whereby he was enabled to enter into their lives and 
empower and dominate them. Their works, there- 
fore, were not the cause of their salvation ; they were 
the evidence of their salvation. But the beauty of 
real salvation is that it always produces works that 
cannot be hid ; if you do not show forth works, there- 
fore, you have no salvation, no‘ faith, no. eternal life. 
That was the plain teaching of Jesus Christ when he 
said ; -‘ Every tree.that bringeth not forth good fruit 
is hewn down, and cast into the fire Therefore by 
their fruits ye shall know them. Not: every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall: enter: into the king- 


‘written in heaven we shall be giving 
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dom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven."’ 

We are to rejoice that our names are written |in 
heaven ; but we. must realize that if our names are. 
constant evi- 
dence of it by doing the works of Him who wrote. 
them there. We are to recognize that belief in 
Christ's name, as meaning the unconditional surren- 
der of ourselves into his keeping and the acceptance 
of his mastery of our lives, is our only hope of eternal 
life; but we must re ize also that such belief is 
not a passive, idle, attitude of the mind, but is an en- 
listment for time and eternity in the service of Him 
in whom we profess to believe, and must be accom- 
panied by service if Christ or man is to count it gen- 
uine. be 

That is what James and Mr. Ridgway mean when 
they emphasize works as an indi ble part of our 
passport to heaven. Mere works. without vital faith 
will win heaven for no one ; but neither will a bar- 
ren belief that tries to pass itself off as faith. With 
all this Paul writes himself down in hearty agreement 
when he says that ‘‘a man is not justified by the 
works of the law save through faith in Jesus Christ.’’ 
Professor Ramsay happily summed the thing up when 
he said, in The Sunday School Times of May 15, that 
**to Paul faith implied a change and remaking of the 
whole nature, so that the man who believed must in- 
evitably carry his faith into action. Faith in the 
Pauline sense could not exist without producing what 
James calls works."’ 
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A Tithing Test . 

It is not difficult to apply the principle of giving 
a.tenth, or a tithe, to the Lord, if we rigidly observe 
the difference between giving and getting, and never 
allow ourselves to mix the two. That is the basis 
upon which the following tithe query from an Illinois 
reader is to be settled : 


The writer tithes his income. It takes nine-tenths to keep 
the family. A poor man, out of work, comes along and wants 
to spade the garden up for one dollar. Can that one dollar 
be rightfully taken from the tenth fund? 


If the garden-work given to the poor man is given 
solely to help him, and. is not work that the tither 
would otherwise be paying anybody to do, it. would 
seem right to take the dollar from the tithing fund. 
For the work is then given to the poor man in order 
that he may keep his self-respect by working instead 
of begging ; it is not done in order to save the owner 
of the garden from paying the same money to some 
other laborer. If the tither had been intending to 
hire some one to do that dollar job anyway, because 
he needed to get it done, and he gave the job to the 
first man that came along, the poverty of that man 
would then, of course, be no justification for charging 
the dollar to the charity account. Butthe slight return 
to the donor, of help received in the spading of the 
garden, when the sole motive in. paying for this work 
was to help the workman, makes the act none the less 
an act of charity. _ It would not be an act of charity 
if it simply saved an intended or necessary expense 
for the donor. 
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The Daily Altar 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 


july 5 to i 


MoN.—Almighty God, I pray that I may have some new 
vision of thy love to-day. Keep my wénder alert by the gift 
of increased discernment. Let me see more, in order that my 
worship may become deeper and moré devout. : 

TuEs.—Almighty God, I pray that thou wilt fill me with the 
spirit of hope. Let re? confidence in thee shine like stars in 
the night. Let my fellow-men never find me cheerless, but 
may my heart and face always be light in the Lord. 

WED.— Eternal God, wilt thou remove the canker from my 
soul? Let me not be consumed by secret sin. Let me be 
pure in the inward parts. Let me be cleansed with the blood 
of the everlasting covenant. Let me always serve thee in white 
robes. 

THURS,—My Father God, I pray that I may walk softly 
before thee all my days: Take all irreverence out of my steps. 
Let me be as one whose soul is always contemplating the Eter- 
nal. Let my very joy resound with the note of the Infinite. 

Fr1.—Eternal God, I pray that this day I may, by a con- 
sistent life, glorify;thy name. Let me be faithful in secret. 
Let my heart always be prostrate in adoration. 
without ceasing. Glorify thyself in me. 

SaT.—Heavenly Father, I pray for the sweetening of the 
common life. Remove far from us all the roots of bitterress 
and ill-will. Remove us from envy and uncharitableness, and 


Let me pray 


make all our relationships the channels of thy grace. 
SuN.—Merciful Father, I pray for thy comfort in order that 
I may comfort others. Let me not seek to hoard thy treasure. 
Let there be an outer flow as well as the inner reception. Let 
the river go out in a gracious volume among my fellow-men. 
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LESSON FOR JULY I1 (Acts 36: 16-40) 





AUL nowhere attempts to prove the existence of 
God. Those to whom he spoke and wrote be- 
lieved in God. Paul's desire was to lead them 

into a personal knowledge and experience of God in 
Christ. All his teaching is directed to that end. So, 
likewise, he makes no attempt to explain the possi- 
bility of prayer or to defend its reasonableness. He 
assumes that prayer is a reality, a fundamental activity 
of the spiritual nature. © It is the very Spirit of God 
which he sent forth into our hearts because we are 
his sons which cries, ‘‘Abba, Father’’ (Gal. 4 : 6). 
That sense of God’s Fatherhood and of our true son- 
ship is the rational basis of prayer. On that basis 
Paul took prayer for granted. His belief was that 
God dwelt in him, and that his very life was Christ 
(Phil. 1:21; Gal. 2:20); that prayer is only the 
operation of the Holy Spirit of God (Rom. 8 ; 26), the 
Spirit of God within us making answer to the Spirit 
of God without (Rom. 8 : 9-11; 1 Cor. 3:16). Prayer 
was simply a Christian's vital breath. 

And Paul had no trouble with the supernatural such 
as we have to-day, He knew that he was super- 

natural himself, that at any rate he had a supernatural 
life within him, which came from God and was in 
intercourse with God. Direct revelations of the will 
of God came to him (Gal. 1 : 12; 2: 2), and he be- 
lieved that direct interventions ‘of the power of God 
were vouchsafed to him (Acts 27 : 23-26; 2 Tim. 4: 

17). Paul was one of those men whom Fleming 
Stevenson described in speaking of Falk, Wichern, 
Fliedner, Gossner, and Harms, ‘‘ who maintain that 
God exercises some direct influence in the affairs of 
the world ; who therefore appeal to him in any puzzle 
or difficulty ; who expect his help, and as they be- 
lieve that he has the hearts of all men in his hand, do 
not know any special type of actions within which that 
help must be limited. They distinetly-believe in God as 
their Father, and never care to realize him either as 
a pure, infinite intelligence, or-as an eternal law. 
They believe, also, that prayer is not an arbitrary 
provision for temporary circumstances, but that it is 
fixed in the ways of God, and in harmony with the 
settled relations of the world and the laws of human 
conduct. And they believe that if in God’s name 
they begin a fitting work, God will establish it, an- 
swer their prayers regarding it, enable them to deal 
wisely and righteously and prosperously by it, and 
that behind every other means, and often supplant- 
ing the others, there is prayer itself.’’ 

He believed in intercessory prayer. He was ever 
praying for his converts that they might do no evil 
(2 Cor. 13 : 7), that their love might abound in knowl- 
edge, that they might have right tastes and be sincere 
and innocent (Phil. 1: 9-11). He assured the Colos- 
sians that he did not cease to pray for them, that they 
might be filled with the knowledge of God's will, and 
be led in faithfulness and power and patience (Col. 1 : 
9-12). His churches were the cause of his rejoicing 
in prayer, as he prayed to see them and to help them 
toward a perfect faith (1 Thess. 3:9, 10), and that 
they may be worthy of their calling (2 Thess, 1 : 11, 
12). ‘*A devoted Sunday-school teacher of whom I 
have heard,’ writes the Bishop of Durham in his 
little book on ‘Secret Prayer,’’ ‘‘ was the means, 
under God, of bringing scholar after scholar, with 
always growing frequency, to the feet of Jesus in lov- 
ing conversion, evidenced by a new life of love and 
consistency. Afier her death her simple diary was 
found to contain, among other entries, the three fol- 
lowing: ‘ Resolved, to pray for each scholar by 
name.’ ‘Resolved to wrestle in prayer for each 
scholar by name.’ ‘Resolved to wrestle for each by 
name and to expect an answer.’’’ It was thus that 
always and without ceasing Paul prayed. ‘‘God is 
my witness,’ he said, ‘‘how I long after you all in 
the tender mercies of Christ Jesus”’ (Phil. 1 : 3-8). 
Far away from them, what else could he do but pray? 
And in prayer he found solace and peace. 


‘* When hearts are full of yearning tenderness 
For the loved absent, whom we cannot reach, 
By deed or token, gesture or kind speech, 
The spirit’s true affection to express, 
When hearts are full of innermost distress, 
And we are doomed to stand inactive by, 
Watching the soul’s or body’s agony 
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Paul the Man of Prayer 


By Robert E. Speer 





_ Do we wish that prayer meant more to us than it 
does? Do we feel that we have not entered as 
‘fully as we might into the privileges and rewards of 
prayer? Do we covet such a prayer-life as Paul’s 
must have been ? : Perhaps the trouble lies in the 
fact that we are only playing at prayer, instead of 
' making it the great éxercise of our lives. This study 
of Paul’s prayers reveals something of the price that 
Paul paid for his power in prayer. 

The article is one of a series of twelve chapters 
on ** Paul, the All-Round Man,”’ by Mr. Speer, just 
issuing in book-form in order that readers may have 
the immediate help of these exceptional side-lights 
on the current lessons. It will be mailed by The 
Sunday School Times Company for fifty cents. 








Which human effort helps not to me! 
Then like a cup capacious to contain 
The overflowings of the heart is prayer ; 
The longing of the soul is satisfied, 
The keenest darts of anguish blunted are ; 
And tho’ we cannot cease to yearn or grieve, 
Yet we have learned in patience to abide,’’ 


> less,— 


And as Paul prayed for others, so he craved their 
prayers for himself. He regarded prayer as a great 
co-operative relationship (2 Cor. 1:11). Those to 
whom gifts had been given could best repay through 
prayer(2 Com.g9 : 12-15). In the direction and plan- 
ning of his own life,,he counted,ypon.the prayers, of 
his friends as a Wietedinining % factor: (Phil, 1s Ig, 20). 
His constant appeal wa$,~‘* Pray for me’ (1. Thess. 
§-+:25). He asked the Romians to pray for:four things 
for him (Rom. 15 : 30-32), the Ephesians to ask for 
bold utterance for him (Eph. 6 : 18-20), the Colos- 
sians for an open door (Col.*4 : 2-4), and more than 
once he entreated prayers for deliverance (2 Thess. 
3:1,2; Phil. 22). «* Whole days and weeks,'’ says 
Whitefield, ‘‘ have I spent prostrate on the ground in 
silent or vocal prayer.’’ He could not have prayed 
more unweariedly than Paul; ‘For God is my wit- 
ness,’’ he writes, ‘‘whom I serve in my spirit in 
the gospel of his Son, how unceasingly I make men- 
tion of you, always in my prayers making request, 
if by any means now at length I may be prospered 
by the will of God to come unto you’’ (Rom. I : 9, 
10). Again and again he writes of his unceasing 
prayers (1 Cor. 1:4; Eph. 1:15, 16; Phil. 1 : 3-5; 
Col. 1:3, 9), and in writing to the Thessalonians. 
While he exhorted them to pray without ceasing, 
he assures them that it is without ceasing that he 
prays for them (1 Thess. 1 : 2, 3; 2:13; 2 Thess. 1: 
3, 11, 12; 2 : 13-15). 

He prayed with constant thoughtfulness and grati- 
tude. For what was he so thankful? That the faith 
of the Roman Christians was known far and near 
Rom. 1 : 8), that Jesus Christ had delivered him 
rom ‘‘the body of this death’’ (Rom. 7 : 24, 25) for 
the spiritual grace of the Colossian Christians (Col. 1 : 
3-5), for the growing faith and abounding love of the 
Christians at Thessalonica (2 Thess. 1 : 3, 4, com- 
pare also 1 Cor. 1:4; Eph. 1:16; Phil. 1 : 3-5; 
1.Thess. 1:2; 2:13; 2: Thess. £: 3 4; 2% 33). 
Gratitude was to be mutual, just as supplication was 
(2 Cor. I : 9-11). 

His whole heart was in his prayers (Rom. Io : 1), 
and joy mingled with his longings (Phil. 1 : 4), while 
love overflowed (2 Tim, 1 : 3, 4). His intense desire 
found utterance in groaning (2 Cor. 5 : 2-4), but for 
the most part in jubilant gladness and gratitude. ‘‘ For 
what thanksgiving can we render again unto God for 
you,’’ he asks the Thessalonians, ‘‘ for all the joy 
wherewith we joy for your sakes before our God ; night 
and day praying exceedingly that we._may see your 
face, and may perfect that which is lacking in your 
faith?’’ But while eager and intense in his prayers, 
he believed in a will and a wisdom above his own, 
and he peacefully resigned his will and his wisdom 
to. the strong Mind waich was over all (2 Cor. 12; 
8-10). 

It is clear from: all this that Paul regarded nothing 
as beyond the reath of prayer. In the passages 








already cited he asked not only for blessings in his 
own heart and in the hearts of his friends, but for the 
salvation of Israel (Rom, 10 ; 1) for Christ's coming 
and age deliverance of his body not through death 
(2 Cor. 1-4), for the devotion of his missionary 
work (Rom. 1:10; 1 Thess, 3:10), for the larger 
revelation of God to his friends ‘Eph. I : 15-23). 

Paul's epistles are full of prayers. The invocations 

and benedictions are in reality prayers, for example, 
1 Thess. 3 : 11-13: ‘* Now may our God and Father 
himself, and our Lord Jesus, direct our way unto 
you : and the Lord make you to increase and abound 
in love one toward another, and toward all men, 
even as we also do toward you; to the end he may 
establish your hearts unblamable in holiness be- 
fore our God and Father, at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus with all his saints.’’ (2 Thess. 2 : 16, 17.) 
And we have several great passages which show what 
his oral prayers must have been (Eph. 1 : 15-23; 3: 
14:21; Col. 1: 9-23). It is clear from these pas- 
sages that the apostle studied the ‘thought of his 
prayers. The character of his written prayers would 
indicate that his public prayers were not loose and 
slovenly. ‘*When some one complimented M. 
Thiers on his effective impromptu speech in the 
French Assembly,’’ Dr, H. Clay Trumbull says in 
one of his two books on prayer, ‘‘M. Thiers replied 
that he never insulted the Assembly with impromptu 
speeches, but he rose at five o'clock every morning 
to prepare his ‘impromptu’ for the day.’’ ‘* Study 
your prayers,’’ said Robert Murray McCheyne; ‘‘a 
great part of my time is occupied in getting my heart 
into tune for prayer."’ 
.. These great prayers of Paul's are full of adoration 
and reverence, qualities too much neglected in ‘our 
prayers. ‘*There are but two objects I have’ever 
desired these forty years to behold,’’ wrote Charles 
Simeon in 1819,—‘‘ the one is my own vileness ; the 
other is the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, 
and I have always thought that they should be viewed 
together... . This is the religion that pervades the 
whole liturgy... . The praise all through savors of 
adoration. .. . I consider the religion of the day as 
materially defective in this point. 1 do not see, as 
much as I could wish, a holy, reverential awe of 
God.’’ In 1834, two years before his peaceful death, 
he wrote: ‘‘I have often wished there were more of 
holy reverence in religious people when speaking of 
God and of the things which he has wrought for their 
salvation. I see not an instance in Scripture of any 
remarkable manifestation of God to man which did 
not instantly generate in his heart and produce in his 
act a lowly reverence and self-abasement. . . . I would 
have the whole of my experience one continued sense, 
first, of my nothingness and dependence upon God ; 
secondly, of my guiltiness and desert before him ; 
thirdly, of my obligations to redeeming love, as utterly 
overwhelming me with its incomprehensible extent 
and grandeur.’’ Paul was overwhelmed with this 
love, and his prayer-life was bathed in it. 

Are our hearts cold and impassive? Is our work 
dead and joyless? Are we destitute of power to win 
and hold other hearts? Let us find our remedy in 
such a life of prayer as Paul's. It waits for us there. 
‘«] was weary of a cold heart toward Christ,’’ says 
Christmas Evans of an experience when he was climb- 
ing a lonely and mountainous road toward Cader 
Idris, ‘‘and I began to pray, and soon felt the fet- 
ters loosening, tears flowed copiously, and I was con- 
strained to cry out for the gracious visits of God. 
Thus I resigned myself to Christ, body and soul, 
gifts and labors, all my life, every day and every 
hour that remained to me ; and all my cares I com. 
mitted to Christ." We may so commit our lives. 

New York City. 


ee 
True Love 


By Joseph A. Torrey 


LOVE that lives, 
Asks less than it gives. 


MANCHESTER, Mass. 
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ARK ALLEN had just 
been converted. He was 
anxious to be of some 

use inthe church. His pastor 
had urged the members to in- 
vite strangers to attend the 


church services. He had said: ‘‘ The way to fill a 
church is todo ita pew at atime.” Mark was she? 
ines by the sermon. As he went home, he said 
to himself: 

‘‘A pew atatime. That means for each member 
to fill his own owe and keep it full. If all will do 
that, there will no vacant seats, I know I can 

mine full, I'll begin next Sunday.” 

e said to his shopmate who wor at the bench 
by his side: 

‘Say, Bill, my minister. wants me to keep my pew 
full. want you and your wife to fill two seats in it 
next Sunday night.” 

‘**] don’t care much for ministers or churches,” Bill 
replied. 

* But I know you would like our church. 
sure you would be pleased with our minister.” 

‘*My wife used to go to church before we were 
married, but she don’t care about itany more. I'm 
ore you can’t get her to go. I won't go without 

er.” 

** Will you go if she will?” 

‘* Certain,” said Bill, with a laugh. ‘It’s no risk to 
make that promise.” 

Mark called at the home of his shopmate, and said 
to the wife: 

‘*Mary, you don't go to church now as you used to, 
I would be pleased to have you and Bill sit in my 
pew next Sunday night. Our minister is a splendid 

reacher; we have fine music; our people are very 

riendly. I know you will like it. ill you go?” 

‘*My husband don’t believe much in church-going. 
I always went until I got married. I stayed at home 
to please Bill.” 

‘** Will you go if Bill will ?” 

‘* My clothes are not enough.” 

_ “Our members don't put on style. . They, are 
mostly working people. They will welcome you, 
even if you are plainly dressed.” 

‘*T have no shoes fit to wear.” 

** Will you go next Sunday night if I buy you a 
pair of shoes ? 

‘*You do beat all, Mark,” said Mary with a merry 
laugh. ‘' If they have many like you in your church, 
they can’t have many empty seats: I was_ jokin 
about the clothes and shoes. They are good enoug 
to wear to the theater, and I suppose they are good 
enough for church, If you are so anxious to have 
me go, I will, if Bill will go. I’m pretty sure he will 
refuse.” 

‘* He said he would go, if you would.” 

It was a bitter cold Sunday night. The pastor 
looked over his church with dismay as he saw so 
many vacant seats. He saw Mark Allen's face 
finshed with pleasure and his eyes shining with de- 
Hight, He sat at the head of a large pew crowded 
full. The pastor forgot his depression of spirit, and 
caught inspiration and ‘enthusiasm from the homel 
transfigured face, and preached better than usual. 
As soon as the service was concluded, he hurried to 
— and taking his parishioner by the hand, he 
said; 

‘* Are these your friends, Mark ?” 

‘** Yes, I’ve brought six of 'em.” 

Six non-churchgoers had walked many blocks 
that bitter winter night to hear a sermon for the first 
= in years, because they had been urgently in 
vited, 

Mark was so pleased with ‘his success that he in- 
troduced his friends to every person he could reach. 
The strangers received such an ovation from the 
congregation which gathered about them that they 
were completely abashed and puzzled. As they 
were going home, they talked about it among them- 
selves, 

‘‘T never saw the like,” said Bill to his wife. 
* They acted as if we were long-lost relations.” 

‘*-You are,’’ replied Mark. *‘ You are our long-lost 
brothers and sisters. Everybody is delighted to 
welcome you home.” 

‘It is the old Bible story over again,” said one of 
the other shopmates; ‘‘the prodigal, who has been 
away for a long time and hasn’t acted just right, 
finds a great fuss is made over him when he makes 
a visit home. I wonder if you've got any old brothers 
who will growl because the call is wasted on the 
prodigal ?’ 

“It isn’t a visit, you know, but coming home to 
live,” slyly yey Mark. ‘The elder brother 
isn't dead, but he isn’t the head of the house.” 

“I never thought once of my clothes,” said Bill’s 


kee 


I am 


Mark’s Brotherho ad 


By Jay Benson Hamilton, D.D, .. 


The story of a man who decided that it 

was his business to keep his pew in church 

filled, and what happened when he held 
to his decision. 
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wife. ‘‘The ladies were just 
as cordial as if I had been their 
own flesh and blood. I am 
going again, and if this isn’t 
put on, but is the regular thing, 
then I’m going to quit the 
ames ay business and live at home. The elder 

rother may growl if he wants to. If he isn’t satis- 
fied, he can turn prodigal himself and see how he 
likes it.” 

The six strangers attended the following Sunday 
night without an invitation. “They were given a seat 
just in advance of Mark’s pew. He had filled his 
sittings again with a different crowd. The first six 
were received with greater cordiality, if possible, 
than on the previous Sunday. Mark's success had 
been the subject of conversation throughout the whole 
congregation, and several others had imitated his 
example, A number of spengyrs were present as 
the result of the effort. After the service, the hearty 
salutations and hand-shakings transformed the usual 
silent separation of the people into a warm and 
friendly social reception. 

All seats in the church were free, but regular at- 
tendants were assigned to sittings which were re- 
served for them. A number of the strangers were 
induced to accept regular seats, and became perma- 
nent members of the congregation, 

Mark by no means. neglected those whom he had 
invited. He saw that they were assigned seats and 
were introduced to the pastor and as many other 
members of the congregation as possible. His hearty 
earnestness to make the strangers feel at home was 
such an inspiration to others that nearly every mem- 
ber of the congregation became a welcoming com- 
mittee. The duty of merely greeting those who 
came to church was felt by many to be insufficient. 
If they were to be. made really welcome, they ought 
to be visited at their homes.. Without urging, or 
even without definite planning, house-to-house vis- 
itation began. The..visits were made first to the 
homes of the newcomers, then to the homes of each 
other.. .Members. who. had, worshiped together for 

ears, and yet were strangers, became acquainted. 

he ‘‘shut-in” members who, from infirmity, old 
age, or domestic cares, were deprived of the privileges 
of public worship were made objects of special at- 
tention. The discontented: and offended ones, who 
had. stayed or strayed away through grievances, 
fancied or real, found that their coldness could not 
withstand the hearty cordiality of the people who 
visited them and urged them to return to their church. 

Mark soon secured.a small but enthusiastic com- 
pany of men, who determined that no one in the 
community should be able to say, ‘‘ No man cares for 
my soul.” Experience taught them wisdom and 
_ them tact. They were rarely ever repulsed. 

hey failed to retain permanently many who were 
induced to attend occasionally, but this did not dis- 
courage them, The work of invitation became sys- 
tematic and universal. Neat cards addressed to the 
ushers, requesting them to seat the holders in spe- 
cial sittings reserved for strangers, were distributed 
to the young men who hung around the street cor- 
ners and public places. ‘These were not dealt out as 
advertising cards. They were always accompanied 
with a friendly greeting and a hearty personal invi- 
tation. Some who had no place to go, and were de- 
sirous of merely killing time, accepted the invitation 
‘for the fun of the thing.” They were interested, 
and became permanent members of the congrega- 
tion. The men who distributed the invitation cards 
soon became’ able to detect the strangers who were 
new to the city and ‘‘ out'to see the sights’ and ** do 
the town.” any of these were young men from the 
country who had been regular church attendants at 
home.,. Some of them were church members. All 
had neglected church-going, and were in a fair way 
to become utterly indifferent. Many of them were 
won, and instantly set to work inyiting others. 

It was not long before a large company of men had 
been gathered about M rk inthis work. The pastor 
referred to them in a pulpit: notice:as ‘‘ Mark’s ‘Broth- 
erhood.” The title stuck. They bore it ever after- 
ward. The whole parish was divided into districts. 
Each district contained ten families. A member of 
the Brotherhood had one district placed under his 
care. He kept record of the church attendance. If 
any were absent, he immediately sought out the 
reason. If any were sick, or changed their resi- 
dence, the pastor was notified.. A complete super- 
vision was maintained over every family in the entire 
parish. : ‘ ta 

The result of one year’s work-was a revelation. It 
wrought a revolution. ‘The Sunday-school was dou- 
bled in numbers. The congregation was increased 
until there was rarely-a vacant seat: at either public 
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service. The social meetings were y attended, 
and the interest was deep and spiritual. There was 
scarcely a service that some one did not express a 
desire to begin a religious life: The utmost-harmony 
prevailed throughout the ry and finances were 
easy. Mark was so humble and unconscious of any 
merit in his service to,the church that he heartily op- 
posed the name given tothe Brotherhood. It was 
allin vain. His earnest example was such a stimu- 
lus to personal that every man in the church 
was inspired to imitate him, and the whole church 
became an active, aggressive Brotherhood. 


Brook yn, N. Y, 


Workers’ Questions Answered 





The Home Department 


By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


Secretary of the Home Department Committee of the 
International Sunday School Association 


VERMONT.—In starting the Home Department work in in- 
stitutions, would it be possible to affiliate the work with the 
state inational work instead of connecting it with 
the schools of the town ? . : 

It would be possible, yes; but unless there are very 
strong reasons for it I would not advocate such a course. 
You would lose the church and school element too much, 
and magnify the institution part. One of the greatest fac- 
tors for the ultimate good of the members is the visits of the 

astor of the church and the Home Department Visitor. 
To conduct properly and enforce the teachings of the Word 
one needs the church of Christ as well as his Word, 


BANGOR, ME.—Do you advocate having Children join. the 
Home Department? If the adults are not at all interested; 
how can one expect the children to join and take any interest 
in the work? F 

If it is impossible for the children to attend the sessions 
of the school, by all means have them join the Home De- 
partment. It can be one of the missions of the Visitor to 
get the adults interested, and one of the best ways is to 
call as often as possible at first and ask them to help the 
children in their lessons, It has been found that it is not 
at all difficult to get an unbelieving father or mother to sit 
down with the little ones for a time on Sunday and read 
the lesson to them, and the Visitor can see that they are 
supplied with the lesson-story that will. make it easy for 
them. - If you use the cards to color.or.sew, as is. done in 
so many of the beginners’ departments, you can teach the 
mother about them, and ask her to see that the work is 
done and to tell them the lesson-story. In Vermont over 
eight hundred children belong to the Home Department. 








NEW HAVEN, CONN.—What is the gain in having an in- 
service tor the Home Department workers ? 
Would you advocate such a proceeding ? 

I am a thorough believer in anything that dignifies and 
magnifies the work of the Sunday-school. A simple in- 
stallation service of the superintendent and Visitors with 
the Messengers and Sunshine Band workers, if you have 
them, will gain you many things,—namely, if the service 
takes place, as is usual, at the close of a Sunday morning 
which has been given to a presentation of the work, the 
congregation know just who the workers are, and then 
come into a definite understanding of some facts that other- 
wise might not be recognized. The church, as an institu- 
tion, values the work of the Home Department, expects 
the workers to do their work in the name of the church 
and school, expects results and is interested to note such 
when they come. The workers feel-that they have, in a 
measure, been set aside for the work, that it is appreciated 
and fully.recognized, that after the installation prayer they 
cannot half-heartedly do the work, and that it is a real part 
of the church work. An installation service does more to 
educate the average congregation in the true meaning of 
the Sunday-school than any one thing that I know, 





When should or should not the Visitor ask the Home 
Department member any questions about the lessons 

If the member is a real student and eager to know more 
of the lessons than can be learned at home, the Visitor 
will soon find this fact out, for the member will ask the 
Visitor questions, Then the lesson can furnish the main 
topic of conversation, and the Visitor can know that any 
questions she may ask will be welcomed. But great tact 
must be used in asking lesson questions ; and, unless one 
knows that the member will welcome questions, it is better 
not to ask any, but rather, if a little talk on the lesson is 
deemed the best thing for the member, let the Visitor im- 
part the facts that she wishes emphasized. I should like 
to say just here that the best thing that all Visitors could 
do would be to read carefully the lesson-talks by *‘ Aunt 
Abby ’’ or Dr. Burdette every week in The Sunday School 
Times, and then they will realize how beautifully they 
can bring in the lesson topic in their call. The above ap- 
plies to the adult members of the Home Department ; but 
as in many of our country towns there are boys and girls 
who belong to the department, especially in the winter 
time, when their school may be closed, it is a good plan to 
ask some leading questions of them in a tactful way; give 
them some information first, and then ask them a question 
bearing on this. Boys and girls in school, or of school 
age, are used to being questioned, while adults are not. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 11 (Acts 16 : 16-40) 
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What I Saw in Summer Sunday-Schools 


By the Editor 





A White List 
It was a tour that meant finding diamonds all 


the time. Here are some that are worth 
adding to your collection, 


ISTINCTLY to be noted as a *‘ white 
list’? item is the fact that the Editor, 
in making up these columns, finds it 

difficult to get i from his notes enough 
**Black List’? items to make a showing, 
whereas the ‘‘ white’’ items are abundant, 
so far running about double the number of 
the others, 


Two Sunday-schools of about the same 
size, and located. a few miles apart, entered 
into a **test of interest’? with each other 
last year, during a six-months period. ‘They 


. competed with each other, week by week, 


in their attendance. The race was close 
enough to be exciting, reports being ex- 
changed with each other every week. The 
closeness of the result is seen by the fact that 
at the end of the period it was found that, 
excluding visitors,’ the respective total at- 
tendances of the two schools for the entire 
period had been 18,181, and 18,088. 


Steady progress is shown in the improv- 
ing character of Sunday-school buildings, 
and the equipment that goes with them. 
When a new church is being built to-day, 
the Sunday-school part of the plant is likely 
to receive an amount of attention that would 
have been unheard of in earlier years. In 
a little university town in a Southern state 
one of the Sunday-school buildings contains 
sixteen class-rooms, besides the main floor 
and the primary department. The class- 
rooms open off from three sides of the main 
school, on the same floor and in a gallery. 
Some of the rooms are provided with curtain 
partitions, others with wooden partitions. 


In a flourishing city Sunday-schogl in the 
East tlie superintendent has inaugurated a 
plan of systematic visitation of his own school 
by the classes of the school. On every Sun- 
day the members of some one class are 
escorted, just as though they were visitors, 
throughout the entire school, every depart- 
ment being fully explained to them as vis- 
ited, so that they may know their own school 
as they would never know it otherwise, grow 
enthusiastic about it, talk about it, and be- 
lieve in it. 


Every elder in a certain Presbyterian 
church in the suburbs of a large city is either 
an officer or a teacher in its Sunday-school. 


Have you looked into the merits of the 
card system (of which there are several in 
the market) for recording attendance, offer- 
ing, etc., instead of the clsas-book? One of 
the largest Sunday-schools in Delaware uses 
such a system. It includes the feature of a 
separate money-offering envelope for every 
pupil, numbered, so that the envelope is 
filled for Sundays when the pupil is absent 
as well as when present, 


In a small city Sunday-school on a 
September Sunday, when the superintendent 
announced the responsive reading of the 
lesson, there was not a lesson paper to be 
seen in the hands of any one, teacher or 

upil. Bibles were distributed, and from 

ibles alone was the reading conducted. 
This school was using another lesson course 
than the International; but there is no rea- 
son why every Sunday-school using the 
International Lessons should not follow its 
good example as to the use of the Bible. 


On a sizzling hot day in a Southern city 
Sunday-school the music was led by a piano 
and a violin: the girl with the violin played 
with absolute security and accuracy, and 
with a vigor that was contagious. One or 
two such instruments, played in this way, 
are worth far more in leading the singing 
than a dozen instruments poorly played. 


One of the pluckiest sights in the whole 
tour of fifty schools was that of a little mis- 
sion Sunday-school conducted in a country 
primary schoolhouse on the outskirts of a 
university town. The teachers are mostly 
university students. The tiny seats and 
desks are made the best of, an older folks’ 


_to go to pieces during the summer. 














Send stamp for particulars of $25 prize offer 
for the best summer Sunday-school work 
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HAT there is stalwart, successful work being done in many a Sunday- 
school, small and large, throughout the summer months, is evidenced 
by the letters that are beginning to pour in to the Editor as a result of 

the discussion of this question that has appeared in the issues of The Sunday 
School Times of May 22, May 29, and June 12. There will soon be in hand 
abundant evidence to prove that the Sunday-school does not exist that needs 
Not only does it appear, as was shown 
in the Times of May 22, that vacation absences from home are nof the chief 
cause of summer falling. off in attendance, but it is also being demonstrated 
that it is perfectly possible to maintain a high degree of interest and an ample 
attendance through the hot-weather period. 

And there is encouragement, also, in the resolute determination of indi- 
vidual workers, in schools that have been in the habit of yielding to the 
summer drowsiness, to find a way out and now fight the enemy to a finish. 
An earnest woman in a Massachusetts Sunday-school who is seeking help to 
rout the enemy, recognizes that the only thing needed is to secure the attend- 
ance of those who are in town and cam come, when she writes, ‘‘ Last summer 
but 150 of the 700 scholars were there, although the number who left the city 
was small.’’ Let us remember that that number always is small as com- 
pared with the number at home whose presence can be secured. 


UMMER slumps or actual closing are not confined to the city Sunday- 
schools. Ina little country place in New York state whose Sunday-schools I 

had hoped to see in running order I found two Sunday-schools closed. A 
third was running, but at a pretty lame gait. One of the schools that had 
closed during the summer assembled twenty or more children and young peo- 
ple after the morning church service, together with superintendent, pastor, 
and some teachers, took the roll, distributed papers, then dismissed all ! 
Twenty souls were not worth caring for—in.summer-time. ‘‘ Mercy, no!”’ 
answered the superintendent, when I asked him if they had ever tried an 
afternoon session during the summer. In this village it was the summer 
boarding season that was alleged as the reason, for letting the Sunday-schools 
go to pieces. The place was a popular mountain resort for city folks, and the 


local young people acted as ‘‘help’’ in the boarding houses and hotels. This }: 


was the only opportunity the teachers had for a vacation, it was also urged. 
Asked if they had ever tried to préss into service as teachers any of the hun- 
dreds, of summer bdarders, the superintendent said they had not. Of course, 
people do not thitik of such possibilities when they have made up their minds 
to have a failure. ° be “ 


ERE is pluck for you. . A young man in a New Jersey Sunday-school, who 

is president of his local Young Men's Christian Association, teaches a 

class of young men in his home Sunday-school. The misguided leaders of 

that school decided ‘to shut down operations during the summer, and in. spite 

of all that he did to prevent it the school had closed by the first of June. But 

he and his class don’t propose to be closed. They are going to keep their 
Sunday-school work going, school or no school.. He writes : 


Although the school closed last week for the summer, we have decided to go on 
ain a quiet way and endeavor to get others one by one, To-day we had our first meet- 
ing, with an attendance of two men beside myself. They want the class, and I believe 
we will have more before the end of summer. In this way I hope, too, that we will 
have more workers for the Young Men’s Christian Association next winter. I am 
interested in your campaign against summer Closing, and shall be glad to let you hear 
further as to the progress of our class. 


It looks as though the salvation of that New Jersey Sunday-school lay in 
this plucky class. The Sunday School Times wishes them Godspeed and 
success, and hopes to make further report of what they accomplish. 








MIDSUMMER MEDITATIONS 


Some one has made the following amendments to certain Bible passages, 
as an improvement upon the Bible—from the standpoint of those who 
favor abandoning church or Sunday-school services in summer. 


“Praise waiteth for thee, O God, in Zion”—except in August. 

“My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord”—except in 
August. 

“I was glad ”—except in August—“ when they said unto me, Let us go into 
the house of the Lord.” 

“Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them ”—except in August. 

“Not forsaking the assembling of yourselves together ”—except in August. 

“Satan goeth about like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour ”— 
except in August. 

“Both young men and maidens; old men and children, let them praise the 
name of the Lord ”—except in August. 

“Gather me the people together” —except in August—“ and I will make them 
hear my word, that they may learn to fear me all the days that they shall live 
upon the earth, and that they may teach their children ”—except in August. 

_ Well done, good and faithful teachers; for ye have closed the door in August. 
Ye entered not in yourselves, and them that were entering in ye hindered. 








class using chairs in the back of the single 
room, ‘The families of mill-workers are the 
constituency. The young girl secretary an- 


nounced 41 present on that July Sunday. 


There were not more than a hundred in 
the main room of a certain summer Sunday- 
school, but how they did sing! The heat 
only seemed to warm them up to it. ‘*‘lo 
the work, to the work,’’ made the welkin ring ! 
Nothing so quickly and surely marks the dif- 
ference between a live and a listless school as 
enthusiastic singing. It is both a cause and 
an evidence of a strong school, 


x 
A Black List 


There were defects, of course; perhaps it will 
help to get rid of these elsewhere to 
note a few of them here. 


N AN adult class on-a summer Sunday 
morning the leader taught a good, 
practical lesson for the edults present, 

but paid little attention to several boys who 
were in the class that day. That the boys 
were not regular members of the class did 
not alter the fact that they ought not to have 
been sent away empty-handed. And we 
may be pretty sure that whatever holds and 


- interests boys will hold and interest adults. 


The reverse is not so likely to be true. 


Is your school well-trained in starting its 
concert or responsive reading, vigorously 
and together? Almost any school can 
read well after it *‘ gets going ’’; it is the ex- 
ceptional school that begins a reading full- 
voiced and clearly from the first syllable of 
the first word. A school in which the sing- 
ing was impressively fine, when called upon 
for a responsive Bible reading, had to make 
two starts at this before it got together well 
enough to go ahéad. ~~ Then the reading was 
exceptionally good; But that half-hearted, 
shuffling start-off spoiled-the effect. 


At the end of a hymn, when the singing 
had ceased, the superintendent struck a bell 
heavily. One could not help wondering why. 
No signal to be seated was needed. It was 
evidently only the ‘* bell-habit,’’? which still 
has such a firm and unnecessary grip on many 
a superintendent. 


There was an adult class of some ten men 
and women, into which I dropped, in a little 
country Sunday-school in the Catskill Moun- 
tains. The leader stood before us in our 
pews and read aloud questions from his Ad- 
vanced Quarterly, turning hastily from ques- 
tion to text and back again, to make sure of 
the answers himself. When he came to the 
end of the questions he sat down abruptly 
with a murmured ‘ That’s all.’’ I ventured 
to ask if I might put a question, Given per- 
mission, I asked what there was ‘‘in it’’ for 
Jonathan in being a friend to David. Ap- 
parently a question outside the quarterly was 
a new experience to the class; they bright- 
ened up, and before we were through they 
seemed quite interested in the possibilities of 
thinking for themselves. 


A Sunday-school of a church well located 
in a city of more than. a million inhabitants 
was holding its Rally Day, on September 20. 
This school had closed during the summer, 
re-opening the first of September; so this 
was only the third session of its season. It 
looked it. For it was a Rally Day without 
the rally. Of course no school can recover 
in three weeks what it has thrown away for 
two months. There were 43 present in the 
main school during the responsive reading. 
The former pastor of the church, in making 
the Rally Day address, said to the school: 
** You’ve had a vacation. Some preet say 
they don’t think a Sunday-school ought to 
take a vacation in summer. I don’t agree 
with them. I believe the Sunday-school 
vacation is a good thing.’’ 

What can we expect from a Sunday-school 
that is treated to that as its Rally Day in- 
spiration ? Well, one’s expectations of such 
a school were met. And it is not the school’s 
fault ; the trouble is with those at the front. 
Those who approve of the summer Sunday- 
school vacation will do well to ponder the 
‘* meditations ’’ given on this page. 


, 












The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


HAT is called the great American evil, or sin? 

Yes, money-madness. It is perhaps account- 

able for more corruption, and dishonesty, and 

mismanagement in business and government, as well 

as personal sin and wee generally, than any 
other one form of unworthy effort. 

Is money-greed something new in the world, a de- 
velopment of new countries and of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries? Or is it older than that? 
(See if any one remembers that Lot chose a danger- 
ous place to live because of its ‘‘ property" advan- 
tages.) It was’ a serious danger to the early Chris- 
tian church (Ananias and Sapphira). And now we 
find it blocking the way of our missionary friends, 
Paul and Silas,—and not for the last time, either, as 
we shall see when we come to the lesson of August 22. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 
What various persecutions of the disciples can you 
remember, in the Acts so far? (The references are Acts 
6:17; 8: 1-3; 12: 1; 19: §0; 14: 5,.19.): What was 
back of these persecutions, what prompted them, in 
almost every case? The religious enmity of the Jews, 
.was it not ?. But now we meet, for the first time, per- 
‘secution caused by something else; ad it is our 
modern American trouble, money-greed, 
._ Draw out the entire lesson story, now,.from the 
class, and help them to understand the facts by add- 
ing to what they give such material as the following: 


- The fortune-telling maid was evidently a demoniac, or 
one possessed by an evil spirit (Riddle, second peregraph). 
Oriental tradition as to how such,a spirit is expelled from 


a person (Mackie, 1). 

Why Paul did not want the testimony of. this girl to his 
‘message (Riddle, second paragraph; Ramsay, 3'j San- 
ders, 3).), ‘ 

How: legal compulgon can: be quickly seeured ‘in: the 
East to-day (Mackie, re oS ee 

What if the earthquake, was a coincidence? (Ridgway, 3.) 

The life of the jailer made my real (Howard). 

* "How it may have been that the jailer was so ready for 
the gospel (Sanders, 2). See. Us os 

y an entire household would be included in a man’s 
conversion (Ramsay, 1). 

Paul’s pride and rights in his Roman citizenship (Riddle, 
first and third paragraphs). 


We may not realize, unless we specially note them, 
the closely connected steps of this entire incident as 
shown in the order of events, There are nine such 
events, in logical sequence. Let the class find them, 
with Bibles open. Here they are: 

(1) The cure of the demoniac. 

(2) Accusation by the enraged money-makers. 

(3) —— beating and imprisonment. 

(4) God's supernatural intervention. 

(5) Despair and intended suicide of the jailer. 

(6) Conversion of the jailer and his household, and 

_his release of Paul and Silas. 

(7) The magistrates’ attempted back-down and 
pardon. 

(8) The magistrates forced by their prisoners to 
render justice. 

(9) ‘* All's well that ends well,”—and all is dound 
to'end well for those who are in God's service. 

After the lesson has thus been pretty well covered 
in class, an interesting five-minute exercise would be 
the following. Before coming to Sunday-school, clip 
from Mr. Pierson’s article, in separate cuttings, the 
four replies that he cites to what he calls the cry of 
the world, as made by the Muhammadan Mullah, the 
Hindoo pundit, the Booddhist, and the Confucian 

‘cholar. Hand one reply to each of four members 
of the class, each in a sealed envelope bearing the 
name of the one making the reply,—Mullah, pundit, 
etc. When the time comes, say that you wonder 
what answer the jailer would have gotten if a Mu- 
hammadan Mullah had been in prison that night 
instead of Paul and Silas, and ant the one with the 
proper*envelope to open it and tell the class. Do the 
same with the imaginary Hindoo, the Booddhist, and 
the Confucian. Then ask the class to repeat together 
the answer of Paul and Silas. Why was it a better 
answer than those others? Have we made the an- 
Swer*our own way to eternal life? And are we using 
every Opportunity we have to tell others about it ? 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 
A review of the last lesson by brief questions (Slattery, 3). 
Lydia’s standing in Philippi, and her household (Ram- 
say, 1). 
How the money-companies hound the fighters of wicked- 
ness (Ridgway, 1). 
The gain and beauty of singing (Ridgway, 2). 
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LESSON 2, PAUL'S ‘SECOND: MISSIONARY JOURNE Y—THE-PHILIPPIAN. JAILER - 


Acts 16 : 16-40. Commit verses 29-31 


Golden Text: Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house.—Acts 16: 31 


25 But about midnight Paul and Silas were and 
coming bymes unto God, and the prisoners were listening to 
them ; 26 and.suddenly there was a great earthquake, so that 
the foundations of the prison-house were shaken: and imme- 
diately all the doors were ned; and e one’s bands 
were 27 And the , being ro out of sleep 
and wed Oe prison doors open, drew his sword and was 
about to kill himself, supposing that the prisoners had 
28 But Paul cried with a voice, saying, Do thyself no 
harm : for W€ dre all here. ‘29 And he called for lights and 

rang in, and, trembling for fear, fell down before Paul and 

ilas, 22 and brought them out and said, Sirs, what must I 
do to be saved? 31 And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus, 
and thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house. And they 
spake the word of ! the Lord ‘unto him, with all that were in 
his house. 33 And he took them the same hour of the night, 
and washed their stripes; and was baptized, he and all his, 
immediately. 34 And he brought them up into his house, and 
set ? food before them, and rejoiced greatly, with all his house, 
8 having believed in God. 

But when it was day, the * magistrates sent the 5serjeants, 
saying, Let those men Re. And the jailor reported the 
words to Paul, saving, ‘The * magistrates have sent to let = 
go: now therefore come forth, and go in 0 mag 37 But Paul 
said unto them, They have'beaten us publicly, uncondemned, 
men that are Romans, and have cast us. into prison; and do 
they now cast us out priyily ?. nay verily ; but let them come 
themselves and bring us out.. 38 And the § serjeants reported 
these words unto, the ® magistrates : and they feared when they 
heard that they were Romans ; 39 and they came and besought 
them ; and when they had brought them out, ‘they asked them 
to go away from the city. 40 And they went out of the prison, 
and entered into she house 6f Lydia: and when they had seen 
the brethren, they 7 comforted them, and departed. - 

1 Some ancient authorities read‘God. * Gr. a table. % Or, having 
believed. God 4Gr, pretors ; comp. ver. 22, 35, 36, 38. § Gr. dictors. 
©Gr. pretors, See ver. 20, 7 Or, exhorted ; 

The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 16.-—Was this girl a slave? What is ‘‘a spirit of 
divination,’’ and soothsaying?. (Riddle, second paragraph ; 
Ramsay, 2.) 

Verse 18.—Why was Paul ‘‘sore troubled’’? Did not 
the words of this maid very clearly define the mission of 
Paul and those with him?: What is known about such de- 
liverance in other cases?,. Is there any light on. this verse 
from medical science? (Riddle, second paragraph ; Ram- 
say, 3; Sanders, 3.) 

Verse 19.—What rulers were these? What is meant by 


»the “‘ marketplace’’? (Riddle.) .- 


Verse 20.—Were the magistrates representatives of the 
Roman law, or of the priests? (Riddle.) 

Verse 21.— What unlawful customs had Paul and Silas 
set forth? (Riddle; Ramsay, 4; see also Professor Breed 
on ‘* The Worship of the Konan Emperor, in The Sunday 
School Times of May I, 1909.) 

Verse 24.—What is known about the inner prison? 
What were the stocks ? (Riddle ; Ramsay, 5.) 

Verse 27.—Why should the jailer wish to commit suicide? 
(Riddle.) 

Verse 29.— What kind of lights? ( Riddle.) 

Verse 30.—In what sense did the jailer mean ‘‘to be 
saved ’’?, (Riddle ; Ramsay, § ; Sanders, 2.) 

Verse 35:-+Who were the serjeants? (Riddle, on v. 22.) 

Verse 37.—In what sense did Paul declare himself to be 
a Roman? (Riddle, third paragraph.) 

Verse 38.—-Does the clause ** When they heard that they 
were Romans ’’ imply that there were two codes of law— 
one for the Jews, and another for the Romans? (Riddle, 
third paragraph, and on v. 20.) 

Verse 40.—What does “ comforted”? mean here? Who 
was Lydia? (Riddle.) 








How to enjoy religion as Paul and Siias did (Ilbustra- 
tions, 1). 

On prisons: the good and the bad kind (Slosson, 1, 2). 

How to bring out the events of this. lesson. by stating 
topics for the girls’ description .or explanation (Slattery, 4). 

Getting even with the jailer (Ridgway, .4). 

The six steps by which the jailer got-aalvation : good for 
all a last three paragraphs). ~ iw |... |. 

The building of the Philippian church (Sanders, 1). 











_ The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HELIPPI, the scene of the lesson, was a Roman 
colony in Macedonia, called in verse 12 ‘‘the 
first ofthe district.” As Amphipolis was the 

capital of that district, the term “first” has been 

variously explained: as the first city visited in Mace- 
donia, or as a title of honor. This colony was founded 
by the Emperor Augustus. Such cities were usually 
settled by veteran soldiers and freedmen, and were 
often granted special privil . The local govern- 
ment was similar to that in the city of Rome; hence 
the Greek terms for ‘‘ magistrates” and ‘‘ serjeants” 
in this lesson are the equivalents of the Latin ‘‘ pre- 
tors” and ‘‘lictors,” The former title is not strictly 
correct, but in these colonies. was assumed fromthe 
desire to be ‘‘Roman”’ in all points. This pride in 

‘*being Romans” is deaths icated in the lesson. 

_ The Maid.—She was a slave, owned, or 
possibly hired, by the ‘* masters” mentioned,in verses 
16, 19. Her ‘‘soothsaying”’ was ** fortune-telling,” 
as it is now popularly termed. The peculiar phrase, 
Greek, ‘‘a spirit, a Python” is derived from. the 
name of a fabulous serpent who guarded the oracle 
at Delphi. In later times Plutarch applies the term 
to ventriloquists. But this girl was not an impostor, 
as her testimony to the apostle’s character shows. 
Moreover, Luke, who was an eyewitness, certain] 
intends to represent her asa demoniac. That suc 
demoniacs appeared in Gentile regions as well as in 
Palestine is indicated in chapter 19: 12-17. On this 
view medical science sheds little light upon the case. 
Paul was ‘sore troubled” (v. 18), because, like his 
Master, he did not desire demoniacal testimony (see 
Luke 4: 41, ahd other passages). ; 

Paul, a Roman Citizen.—He obtained this “citizen- 
ship” by inhéritante, as he states in chapter 22 : 28. 
How his eetete obtained this great privilege is’ Un- 

.known. The right tould be purchised or ‘bestowed 
for special réasqns.’ Roman citizéhs everywhere had 
Swell defitied ‘legal. rights, and were. exempt from 
certain ignominious peer such as scourging 
(vs. 37, 38). . Hence Paul's protest. Sometimes by 
treaty stipulatiens ‘the citizens of subject regions 

obtained certain privileges, but otherwise all aliens 


é 


were practically slaves in the view of Roman law. 


Light on Puzzling Passages ° 

Verse 19.—/hto the marketplace before the rul- 
ers: ‘The ‘‘ marketplace,” or ‘‘ agora,” like the Roman 
forum, was a public ‘‘square,” where business was 
transacted, and justice administered. ‘‘ Rulers” 
probably refers to inferior judges in distinction from 
‘* magistrates ” (v. 20), or it may be a general term 
afterward explained by ‘‘ magistrates.” 

Verse 20.—Magistraies; Greek, ‘‘ pretors,” the 
title appropriated by the chief rulers of a Roman 
colony. They were the representatives of Roman 
authority. This was the first persecution of Paul by 
civil officers, and was based upon race prejudice, 
more political than religious in its character, as being 
Jews and trouble our city indicate. ‘The magistrates 
and the accusers would make no distinction between 
Jews and Christians. As the Emperor Claudius had 
recently banished Jews from Rome, the prejudice 
would be the greater. 

Verse 21.—Set forth customs: While the Roman 
policy was one of toleration, there was opposition, on 
political grounds, to the introduction of new religions. . 

Verse 22.—Beat them with rods; This was done 
by the ‘‘serjeants,” or lictors, Whether Paul pro- 
tested at the time is not known. In 2 Corinthians 
11: 25, he says that he was thus beaten ‘‘ thrice,” 
but the other cases are not recorded in the Acts. 

Verse 24.—/nner prison: Possibly an under- 
ground dungeon, but more probably an inner and 
more secure part of the prison.—Zheir feet fast in 
the stocks; This was an additional precaution and 
punishment. The ‘‘ stocks” consisted of two heavy 
beams with openings large enough for the ankles, 
and two small for the feet to pass through, the upper 
beam closing down on the lower. 

Verse 27.—About to kill himself: The Roman law 
held him responsible with his life for the security of 
the prisoners. 

Verse 29.—Lighis : Either lamps or torches. 

Verse 30.—TZo be saved: Paul’s reply shows that 
this phrase is used in a religious sense. Probably 
the jailer had heard that these men proclaimed “the 
wey of salvation” (v. 17). 

erse 40.—Lydia;: The first convert in Europe; 
see verses 14, 15. She was the hostess of the mis- 
sionaries.—Com/forted: Or, ‘‘exhorted.” The latter 
sense would, in the circumstances, include the former. 
+Departed: Luke remained in Philippi. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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LESSON FOR JULY II (Acts 16 : 16-40) 


+> - 


By Sir Withisn Mi Rebisdy, DICL., LAD. Littl. the 


‘ 
conversion of the household of Lydia, and of 
the jailer in Philippi, are es of the strong 
family unity that characteri ancient society. 

House slaves were, as a rule, much attached to their 

masters, and were as part of the family and 

as far more trustworthy than hired servants, and the 
household was governed in a half-patriarchal style. 

The jailer’s household was y humble and 

small, yet even he would doubtless have at least one 

slave. But Lydia’s household must have been much 
larger. She was working a business that required con- 
siderable capital, as she was a dealer in a fashionable 
and rather nsive kind of garments. Her house 
was able to in four. tson an unexpected visit ; 
and, though Eastern habits of peace simpler, 

where a woman was the hou der this imp 

free space and room for tion. The constraint 
which she brought into play shows that the four mis- 
sionaries hesitated to force so large a company on 
her, and only B rere to her pressing hospitality. 

The situation also proves that women enjoyed much 

freedom and respect in those Macedonian cities. 

Paul and his friends now had a very favorable op- 
unity: as he himself would have ye it, a 
r was opened to him for work in Philippi. A 

catastrophe was forced on prematurely by a remark- 

able incident, which is very characteristic of society 
in the Aigean cities, and which shows what a la 

art was played by magical and other arts for - 
ce money out of the superstitions of the populace. 

There was a slave-girl who gained a considerable 
income for her masters by pretending to reveal future 
events and ‘tell fortunes, Day after day this girl 
followed the apostles, cating. ont, ‘These men 
are slaves of the Most ~~ , who proclaim to 
you a way of salvation.” Now these words, which 
seem to us tocarry some intimation of Christian char- 
acter, did not convey any such impression to the 
people in the streets, and there is no reason to think 

hat they were understood in that way by the girl 
herself.’ The ‘* Most High God” was a familiar name 
in the pogrom of the time, mixed of various Ori- 
ental and European elements; and *‘ salvation” was 
what all were seeking after and asking for in the 
pagan world. Paul seems to have felt that these cries, 
pursuing him daily, attracted attention to him ina 

‘wrong way and were a hindrance to his work; and 

at last he turned on the girl, and addressing the spirit, 

which was believed toe residein her, he ordered it to 

‘leave her. From that monient she dst her power, 

Her owners, who were thus deprived of an easy live- 
Tihiood, were incensed. They evidently conceived the 
idea that, if the superior influence of the strangers 
were removed, the girl might recover her power ;' and 
accordingly they brought a charge against the two 
leaders, Paul and Silas, before the city magistrates. 
The charge was cleverly contrived to touch the pride 
of the city, whose glory it was to be Roman and not 
mere Macedonian like the other towns of the region. 
The apostles were accused of causing disorder by 
trying to introduce customs which were unlawful for 
the people of Philippi as Romans to practise. Any- 
thing that seemed to interfere with or diminish the 
honor of the city as a Roman colony roused the in- 
dignation of the magistrates. They did not wait to 
inquire into the grounds of the charge, or the guilt of 
the accused. 

After being beaten, Paul and Silas were thrown 
into prison, and the jailer was specially charged to 
keep them safe as prisoners of state. At midnight, 
fastened in the stocks, they were praying and sing- 
ing hymns, and the prisoners were listening to this 
strange conduct, when the earthquake occurred. The 
jailer, suddenly awakened to see the doors stand- 
ing open, and hastily concluding that the prison- 
ers, Tor whom he was responsible with his life, 
had taken advantage of the opportunity to escape, 
was about to kill himself, when Paul called out to 
him, ‘‘ Do thyself no harm, for we are all here.” In 
the dark prison lights were needed (as in 12: 7). 
Oriental prisons are almost always dark, dirty, noi- 
some, ill-constructed, and badly fitted with appliances 
for safe custody. When lights were brought, and 
the jailer was relieved of his anxiety, he was filled 
with gratitude and respect for the moral and saving 
power of Paul; and asked about the way of salvation, 
to which the slave-girl had said that Paul was the 
guide. In that time of excitement and emotion the 
man was more open to belief than in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, But such a conversion, so suddenly 
brought about, could oy Ye. at best, the beginning 
of a process of learning the truth; there was much to 
do before such a man could be raised to the level of 
Christian life, and here he passes out of our range of 
knowledge. But Luke, who remained in Philippi, 
doubtless knew him in the years that followed; and 
we can conjecture the future from what is related. 

In the morning the magistrates, having had time 
to reflect on their hasty conduct, went to the opposite 
extreme, and sent.to release the two prisoners with- 
out preceeding further in the case. Paul now claimed 
the rights of Roman citizens, belonging to himself 
and Silas (whose proper name was Sylvanus), in vir- 
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taof which they should tive been free from the — 


itisem —* i. was Acted 
to- “the ves, 
Top concludes with their 
departure of these two 
ntly Paul considered that it 
was to comply with this request. His work had 
been so far successful, and might now be transferred 
elsewhere, while Luke remained. Timothy seems 
— to have gone with him and Silas, or to have 
wed ‘them shortly after (as we gather from 
17:14). 
ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 
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By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


ND it came out that very hour (v. 18), The 
stories of casting out evil spirits in Palestine 
usually tell of sacred formulae being read over 

them, and, immediately after, the order in the name 
of God or some saint is given, ‘‘Come out! come 
out!” The spirit answers, ‘‘Never!” The com- 
mand is ted over and over again and is met by 
the same defiant refusal, until after a time a voice of 
x gy and entreaty is heard pleading, ‘‘ How 
shall I come out? Where shall I come out? The 
priest or shaykh disregards this and keeps on repeat- 
ing, ‘*Come out, Come out,” while the cry becomes 
more shrill and importunate, ‘‘ Where shall I come 
out? How shall I come out?” At last the word of 
direction is given—out at the left elbow; out from 
the big toe of the right foot. This is followed by 
a convulsion and the patient lies as if dead. In the 
case of » woman it often happens, they say, that the 
first act of restored reason is to clutch at somethin 

that will serve as a héad veil, showing that the suf- 
ferer is now ashamed of-the exposure that before.she 


oe nothing of. 

hen they had brought them unto the magistrates 
(v. 20). In the East, legal procésses are proverbially 
tedious and exasperating, but if any: act of violence 
should call together a street niob; those who are ag- 
grieved can rush to the munitipal buildings, and the 
soldiers on sentry duty will at-once ‘become interested 
spectators andallow the, sypplicants’ te,pags right in 
to the presence of the Governor. 

“BEXROUT, S¥aRia. -_ 
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The Great Question Answered 
. , The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
; By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HE cry of the jailer is the cry of the world. The 
' many religions ofthe world are attempts to.an- 
swer this cry. What answer do they give? 

Ask the Muhammadan Mullah and he replies: Re- 

at the formula : ‘ There isno God but Allah and Mu- 

ammad is the prophet of Allah ;’ pray five times a 
day ; give alms to beggars ; keep the fasts (during 
the day—you may feast at night); read the Koran 
and make a pilgrimage to Mecca. This do and thou 
shalt live.” ‘‘ No,” says the jailer, ‘‘I may die be- 
fore this is accomplished.” 

Ask the Hindu pundit, and he replies ; ‘‘ Observe 
the rules of the Caste ; worship the monkey and the 
cow ; meditate on the oan ; observe the required 
rites and ceremonies ; crawl through the dust,-like a 
measuring worm, to some sacred temple ; bathe~-in 
the waters of the Ganges, erect a temple to one of 
the million divinities. Do these things and you may 
escape rebirth as a reptile or a beast or a woman, and 
may become absor 
turns sadly away; this answer is too complex and the 
requirements are impossible. 

**To be saved,” says the Booddhist, ‘‘ forget that 
you have a body, become indifferent to pleasure and 
pain and you may attain to Nirvana—‘ the state of an 
extinguished flame.’ Cease‘from desire and ‘you will 
cease to suffer.” ‘‘ How can I,” ies, the jailer 
‘* when I desire to be saved ; you tell me to commit 
suicide to quench my thirst.” 

He turns to the Coutucias Scholar and hears the 
reply : ‘‘Study the sacred classics and learn the 
tules of righteousness. Confucius shows the path of 
the path of duty but cannot help to follow it. 
If you would be saved—save yourself.” 

mtrast with these the simple, all-sufficient answer 
of Paul: ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou 
shalt be saved.” No need to understand the deep 
questions of theology or to perform impossible tasks. 
You cannot save yourself—turn and entrust yourself 
to Christ and he will save you. Surrender—and you 
are saved. No other religion offers this certain and 
speedy relief'to the inquiring soul. Every day men 
and women of all classes in evey land are learning, 
as the Philippian jailer learned from experience, that 
Jesus Christ dees*save for time and eternity. 

Brooxtyn, N, i * 
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in the deity.” But the jailer | & 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 

. By William H. Ridgway © 

** Licked ” for a Lie ?—Just as men nowadays capi- 
talize a fast, money-winning horse because it is too 
valuable for one man to own, so this poor, ‘* cracked” 
slave girl was run bya Philippian stock company. 
Paul's simple word cured the girl and wrecked the 
wicked business—and the ‘‘fun” began! Mr. Bergh, 
Mr. Comstock, Mr. Gibboney, and other fighters of 
wickedness can tell all about it. I don't doubt 
for a minute but the authorities were stockholders. 
So Paul and Silas were ‘‘licked” and locked in jail 
without law or delay. How many of you have ever 
had an old-fashioned witch-hazel-and-arnica ‘* lick- 
in’”? Paul was always sick (2 Cor. 12: 7), and now 
travel-worn beside, and he needed a nurse if ever 
man did. He got this ‘‘medicine” eight times (2 
Cor. 11 : 24, 25), but this is the only place it is thought 
worth while to mention the details of such a triflin 
incident! Talk about the strenuous life! Say, fel- 
lows, it cost ae rag, ha get Christianity as far 
west as Coatesville. ou think such a man as 
Paul would have paid such a price for alie?, The 
most convincing proof of Christianity I know is Paul 
in these eight tertures. 


Sing, Whistle, or Hum It.—Pau/ and Silas were 
praying and sing ing (v. 25. Aprayer and a song 
are two’ wings that will soar you out of the world’s 
worst situation. Songs in the night (Job 35 : 10). 
Anybody can sing in the sunlight. Only great souls 
sing in the dark. Dear old Mark Tapley used to say 
when things looked dark, ‘‘ Mark, old fellow, now is 
the time to come out strong.” Christianity is the 
only religion that has Sankeys, Alexanders, and 
song-books (Eph. 5:19). Other religions make a 


noise to scare away devils. You don’t have to sing; + 


to sing. .My hopeful and trusting grandfather, who 
went through many bard places, used to do his sing- 
ing with a peculiar little whistle. My quiet father, 
who is a» Quaker, made his night song in his heart 
without a sound. I can neither whistle nor sing nor 
keep quiet, soI hum it. There is noexcuse. Just 
sing. The great glory of the ne race is that 
through the long night of slavery they sang. That 
song has molded the South. I am writing this note 
at the Louisville, Kentucky, Convention.' We were 
invited to, Lonisville with a ‘‘darkey song,” and we 
were welcomed with the same ‘‘darkey song.” ‘Tom 
» Hood's ‘sweet ‘songs »were night , songs...» Al good 
women are - -y singers. help you if you marry 
a whiner. All Christians ar¢ night singers. The 
night soig is.the. thermometer of- pet faith, ‘and 
your night moan is,the micrometer of your faith-less- 
ness... If you are going around with a ‘‘ hard jJuck 
story” take off that C. E. pin and Brotherhood button 
(Deut. 33 : 29; Psa. 5: 11). 

Earthquake-Established.— /mmediately all the doors 
opened (v. 26). Paul and Silas did not have * pull” 
enough on earth to keep out of jail, but they had 
power enough in heaven to shake the old jail open 
when they got in. So has every Christian (Deut. 31: 
6). The world is not adrift. God is watching. | Pris- 
oners all awake to hear the song, and they got the 
shake. Well, Thomas, suppose it was a ‘‘coinci- 
dence,”’ what difference does that make? He is the 
God of coincidence as well as of design. You and 
Sally ‘‘ met by chance,” but it was God’s plan you 
should mate and have your happy home. ou and! 
would never have allowed Paul and Silas to get into 
jail just to be shaken out, and we would make other 

reat improyements. . But you will notice Paul’s best 
loved church was established right here,—the 
church that backed him,—earthquake - established 
like this new San Francisco that is going up in steel, 
cement, terra cotta, and marble to last forever. 


Getting Even.— Do thyself no harm: for we are 
all here (v. 28). How many of you would have been 
lad to-see the jailer in trouble—honest now? Chris- 
tianity has no get-even-ness about it (Matt. § : 39). 
If you do me ill I'll do you good—and the operation 
of this rule set to work in Europe that night has built 
ail the cathedrals of pay and the last mission 
Sunday-school started in a shanty in the far West. It 
was the gentle Christ spirit in men that won the pagan 
world to Christ—and is building his church. |: ; 


Believing First.— What must 1 do to be saved? (v. 
30). The best things in life do not come by dahy- 
thing that man cando. Air, sunshine, fields, fruits, 
flowers, iron, coal, gas, rain,—go right on and name 
them. We stand expectant and trusting, and God 
makes them ours, Salvation likewise. Salvation is 
a matter of soul and not of muscle. Br.izve. That 
is all there is to it. Because it is so simple thousands 
miss it. The mass of men miss the simple things. 


The exceptional man becomes as simple as a child- 


and finds them (Matt, 18: 3, 4). Our greatest inven- 
tions. A simple farmer finds the mowing miachine, 
and a humble school-teacher the telephone—and so 
with all the rest. After the jailer believed and was 
saved, then there was something to do. Water, 
witch-hazel, and food. Cruelty changed to kindness. 
In the instant of belief a new man was born (2 Cor. 
5:17; John 3 : 3). 
CoaTESVILLE, Pa, 
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ULYSSES S. GRANT said: 


GROVER CLEVELAND said: 


civilized humanity.’’ 


read it. It makes nations strong. 








work many lands. 
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From the beginning the Bible has been recognized as the Book 
of Power, opening the mind and rectifying the opinions of those who 
It has made this nation strong. 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY blesses with its 


Its issues last year from its headquarters in New York, Chicago, 
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OUR BIBLE AND OUR COUNTRY 


Why not make 


Sunday, July Fourth, a Bible Day 


This year and present in all the Churches 


The Story of the American Bible Society ? 


ELIAS BOUDINOT, who, as President of the Continental 
Congress, signed the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain in 1783, 
was the first President of the American Bible Society. 

‘*To the influence of this 
Book are we indebted for all our progress made in true civilization, 
and to this Book we must look as our guide in the future.”’ 

‘‘No thoughtful. man 
can doubt that to decrease the circulation and use of the Bible 
among the people would seriously menace the highest interests of 


- foreign countries. 





City, or to any of the Agency Secretaries. 


Denver, San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta, Richmond, Havana, Caracas, 
Guatemala City, Mexico City, Rio Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Constanti- 
nople, Bangkok, Manila, Shanghai, Yok~hama, Seoul, were 2,142,281 
_ volumes ; 642 colporteurs were employed in the United States and 


It is difficult to keep pace with the increasing demands. ‘The 
issues last year were nearly a quarter of a million volumes in ad- 
vance of the year before. 

The issues from the Bible House in New York for April and May, 
1909, were 75,000 in excess of the issues for the same months of 1908, 

The circulation in the Turkish Empire last year amounted to 
126,086 volumes, a considerable increase over the year before. 
China records the largest annual circulation ever attained, a total of 
594,952 volumes. This work cannot go forward unless it is 
adequately supported. Cannot offerings be made in all the 
churehes for the society’s endowment? This is the year of opportunity. 


Let churches and individuals make offerings July Fourth for the Endowment Fund. 
Send money to WILLIAM FOULKE, Treasurer, Bible House, Astor Place, New York 


JUNE 26; 1909 





The: Itustration ‘Reund -Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered ‘for every anecdotal 


esson illustration that can be used; and two dollars for. 


the best illustration used for each week's lesson. ‘The impor- 
tant conditions geviceing the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two-cent'stamp. 


How to Enjoy Religion.—2ui about midnight Paul 
and Silas were praying and singing hymns unto 
God:(v. 25). A preacher, approaching his new ap- 
pointment, asked a boy: *‘Do people at Millbrook 
enjoy religion?” ‘‘ Them that has it does,” was the 
reply.—7he Rev. C. B. Sylvester, San Mateo, Cal. 
Taken from Bishop C. H. Fowler's ** Address on 
Notable Occasions. The prize for this week ts 
awarded to this illustration, 


The, Secret of Power.—Praying . .. unto God 
(v. 25). It is related that on one occasion a minister, 
passing along the country, came upon a tr work- 
man upon his knees breaking stones for use in making 
the road. ‘* My friend,” said the minister, ‘‘ I wish 
I could break men’s hearts as you bréak those rocks.” 
**Ah, sir,” replied the laborer, ‘‘ you could if you 
spent as much'time upon your knees asI do.” The 
secret of power in soul-winning is found in commu- 
nion with God. The secret of the work of the apostles 


is explained in that ‘‘they took knowledge of them,’ 


that wry Oo been with Jesus."—Mary W. Mather, 
Evari, Mich. From Dr. Louts Albert Banks. 


When Sins Are Beyond Counting.— Sirs, what must 
1 do to be saved? (v. 30). A woman came to her 
minister one day carrying a bundle of wet sand, say- 
ing, in answer to his questioning, ‘‘ That’s me; the 
multitude of my sins cannot be numbered.” ‘‘ Where 
did you get the sand?” the minister asked. ‘‘ At 
the Beacon.” ‘'Go back, then, to the Beacon, and 
take a spade with you. Dig, dig, and raise a great 
mound; shovel it up as high as ever you can, then 
leave it there, then watch the effect of the waves 
upon the heap of sand.” ‘‘ Ah, sir,” she exclaimed, 
**T see what you mean. The blood of Christ! that 
would wash it all away."—Miss Louise Sprenkel, 
York, Pa, Selected from Bible Training School. 


Better than Preaching the Gospel.— Sirs, what must 
1 do to be saved? (vy. 30.) he jailer had been 
brought face to face with God through the conduct of 
two holy men, and that is why he asked this great 
question. A native in India once came to a mission- 
ary in a lone station, and asked to be baptized. The 


missionary inquired where he had heard the mepel 
preached, and héw hé had* céme td that kno e 
and desire. The man replied, ** have not seard the 
gospel preached, but I have lived near aman who 
lived it.” What must I do to be saved? would be 
more frequently asked if the gospel was more gen- 
erally lived. 2: E. Hough, Charlotte, N. C. 


All That Is Needed.—BZe/lieve on the Lord Jesus, 
and thon. shalt be saved (v. 31). I heard this inci- 
dent recently in a sermon: Colonel Ingersoll was 
announced to lecture in Chicago. His subject was: 
‘* What must I do to be saved?” The Y. M. C. A. 
of that city prepared a card to be handed to each in- 
dividual entering the hall. On that card was in- 
scribed: ‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou: shalt be saved.” One person, taking a card 
and reading it, said: ‘‘ That answer is sufficient. I 
do not care to hear any other.” And he turned 
away.—Mary W. Mather, Evart, Mich. 


Make Him Your .—Believe on the Lord 
Jesus, and thou shalt be saved (v. 31). A doctor 
was once visiting a Christian patient. He had him- 
self long been anxious to feel that he was at peace 
with God. The Spirit had convinced him of his sin 
and need, and he longed to find peace. On this oc- 
casion, addressing himself to the sick one, he said: 
‘*T want you to tell me just what it is—this believing 
and getting happiness, faith in Jesus, and all that 
sort of thing that brings peace.” His patient re- 
plied: ‘‘ Doctor, I have felt that I could do nothing 
in this sickness of mine, and I have put my case into 
your hands. [I am trusting to you. This is exactly 
what every poor sinner must do in the Lord Jesus.” 
A new light broke upon the physician’s soul. ‘Is 
that all?” he exclaimed, ‘‘simply trusting in the 
Lord Jesus? ‘I see it as I never aid before. He has 
done the work.”"—Z7he Rev. J. T. Whitley, Char- 
lottesville, Va. Authorship unknown. 


Outside On the Platform.—And was baptized, he 
and all }*., immediately (v. 33). The best illustra- 
tion that I ever heard, showing the disadvantage of 
living a Christian outside of the church, was given 
me by a young convert whom I had recently received 
into our church. I expressed my pleasure and grati- 
fication in the step he had taken, when he replied: 
‘‘T had not made up my mind to join when I came to 
the meeting to-night, but while you were talking, I 
thought it was just like bee to a ticket to Chicago, 
and then riding on the platform. I thought I might 
as well go inside.”—/. G. Draewel, -Elgin, lowa. 
From The Messenger. 


Aunt Abby’s Home Department 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


AUL is in trouble again, ain’t he? I don’t.won- 
der he says of himself a i afterwards, ‘‘in 
prisons more frequent.” ‘Time and again he’s 

seen those big.iron doors shut him inside, away from 
the fresh air and the sunshine, and worst of all away 
from his work of trying to save the souls of them he 
used to persecute. You'd think he’d turn against 
the very word ‘‘ prisoner,” wouldn’t you? ‘Stead of 
that, it’s the name he picks out to call himself by, 
Paul the prisoner. But whose? The prisoner of 
Jesus Christ. Ain’t that beautiful now? . It means 
alot in his case. Caught on his wicked way going 
to Damascus, arrested, as you might say, right in the 
act of his cruel persecuting, blindfolded, carried off 
and shut up, just as he had done with the men and 
women he had ‘‘haled and committed to prison’’; 
kept for three days without food or drink, so it says. 
A prisoner, you see, but a prisoner of Jesus whom he 
had persecuted. I tell you, that prisoning was the 
best thing that ever happened to Saul; it was the 
beginning of freedom, the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. 

All shuttings in ain't bad. There’s lots of prisons 
are the best places for souls, by spells. Sickness is 
one of them. Takes you away from folks and busi- 
ness, from outside temptations that keep you from 
thinking of God and heaven, and shuts you up in 

our narrow little bedroom, a kind of cell at the best. 

t’s your body it does that to. Your soul’s free,— 
free to fly high and higher, as high as heaven itself, 
and into the presence of orrow and loss are 
prisons, such dreadful ones they seem sometimes, 
where you beat against the big iron doors, trying to 
get out and back to happy days when them you loved 
waswith you. You could make that a free time, too, 
if you only knew,—the freest your poor wandering 
soul ever had: This sort are prisons the dear Lord 
himself puts you into fof your good as he did Saul. 
There’s other kinds you make for yourself, chaining 
your soul with doubts, and unbeliefs, wearing hand- 
cuffs of complainings and despondings. There’s the 
jail of laziness, tying you up from doing the work 
that would help yourself and your neighbors, work 
for your Master. It often takes an earthquake to 
open the doors of that prison. Scriptur’ says, “A 
sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than seven men.” 
Seventy times seven, more like! 

But I want to say a word about this jailer of 




















LESSON FOR) JULY II (Acts 16 : 16-40) 


Paitipgl. Did you ever take notice of the 
way a eee It seems to san. 
kind or ription, as the 
doctors say, to learn sahaleees oe teachers 
and all sorts of workers for the Lord what a 
repenting soul ought to do. First of all, this 
jailer called for a light. Is there anything in 
the world you need more when you’re in the 
dark? I don’t think so. When you see 
your poor sinner doing that first-off, you can 
feel he’s on the way to being saved, if he 
ain’t half-way there, The light showed him 
the next thing to do, and he asked the great 
question, the one thing every man and woman 
and child on the Lord’s earth has got to 
ask, of himself or of somebody else, if he 
expects to come out rightin the end: ‘** What 
shall I do to be saved? ’’ 
. They had the right answer ready, those 
apostles. ‘They didn’t have to think it,over. 
He didn’t have to either; he took that an- 
swer as gospel truth and followed that advice. 
Then, next thing, he looked for the first duty 
that laid before him, and he did it ‘that 
same hour of the p+ allay eye a till 
morning, you see. e aga a out the pris- 
oners, bathed their r aching bodies and 
gave them food. n he was ready to be 
septens. and he was, right off then, and not 
only himself, but all his folks with him. The 
true kind of convert wants them he loves to 
have a share in his new comfort, you know. 
Then, and not really till then, he rej R 
And he had a right to, for he believed in God 
with all his house. 


New York City, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘*When morning gilds the skies."’ 

‘f Just as I-am, without one plea."’ 

‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me."’ 

‘* Faith is the victory."’ 

** We have heard a joyful sound.” 

‘** Trust and obey."’ 

**From all the dark places of earth's - 

heathen races."’ : 

**O why should we wrestle with fear."' 
(References in parentheses are to the old. and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm 119 : 99-42 (174 : 39-42. 247 : 3-6). 
* Psalm 86 : 10-15 (117: 10-14. 173: 11-14). 
' Psalm 107 : 7-12 (155: 6-10. 220: 7-12). 
* Psalm. 42: 6-12 (57: 3, 6, 8,-9. . 88: 3,6, 


8, . 
chen 3010.60 GAR Oho 60: 1-5). 
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Lesson Home-Readings 
M.—Acts 16 : 16-24 si 
T.—Acts 16: 25-40 | °° The Philippian Jailer 


W.—1 Thess, 2: 1-9 . “Shamefully entreated " 
T.—2 Cor. 12: 1-10, . . Pleasure in suffering 
F.—Dan. 3: 19-27 . . . . Safe in the furnace 
S.—John 6 : 37-47... ... . « Faith and life 
S.—John 3:9°17. . .. +. «‘* Whosoever” 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 


we thank thee that in thy presence we may face 
all things, unafraid. With thee are courage and 
poise; with thee we can dare to meet any 
challenge of hardship or danger. Forgive our 
cowardice, our doubtings, our restless worry, 
and bring us, if need be, by a very earthquake 
shock through the darkness and. bondage of 
fear into the light. and freedom of the ‘The in 
thee. Help us, we pray thee, to live the saved 
life, the life of steady belief in thee, the life of 
unwearying service for thee. And may we in 
our spiritual awakenings not be content to have 
the new vision just for ourselves, but may we 
be mindful of our dear ones at home, to whom 
we may bear by life and word the gospel of the 
risen, serving, loving Christ. In that dear 
Name we humbly pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— Just be that Philippian 
jailer for a moment. Every day the bitterness 
of prison-life ; stone wall, iron bars, broken- 
hearted prisoners with their sad, or sullen, or 
angry faces. Every day a round of duties 
among the doers of evil. And now twomen 
are in .your care, fast in the stocks, beaten, 
and bruised. When you see them safely 
fastened, you go to sleep. They looked a 
little different you thought, from the ordinary 
prisoner, and their singing—oh, well, it’s 
none of your business, anyhow. You’ve 
done your duty when you saw them fastened 
in the inner prison. It’s a hard life, at its 
best. Then the sudden awakening, the 
earthquake, trembling around you, the prison- 
doors wide em and the prisoners free! 
Yes, they are free, and you are doomed. But 
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that prisoner Paul is speaking. Silas joins 
him. And then everything is different for 
you. That name Jesus means something 
now! Your home rround. They, 
too, see, and believe. Can it be that you are 
the. same man, the jailer, that you were 
when you went to wn 

From fear and trembling you have passed 
to rejoicing. And that blessed Name has 
come between. 


Fear | JESUS | revoicine 


And now think just of yourself for a mo- 
ment, not of the Philippian jailer. Answer 
this to yourself, frankly. Are you on the 
side of hes and doubt, or have you come, 
through Jesus’ hame, over to the side of re- 
joicing, taking others with you? Why wait 
for an earthquake to pestinnke you? 

PHILADELPHIA, 























| Graded Helps 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


EFORE Sunday-school, write upon the 
board or separate slips of paper an 
elli review. Ask the children 

who arrive early to think of words to com- 
plete the story. Children of seven and eight 
will enjoy filling the outline before school or 
at home. For the review, let one scholar 
read the story, supplying needed words. 
Afterwards, let the whole class read it ‘to- 
gether as follows : 

One night Paul had a——. He saw a 
standing and calling, ‘‘ Come to 
Macedonia and us.’’ He went across, 
the in a —— to the big city of Philippi. 
Paul wanted to tell the story of —— to some- 
body... On the —— day, Paul and his friends 























went to a meeting down by the 
side, and talked to the who met there, 
One of the women was named . She 





‘sold ———-cloth. during the week,:and camew 
to the meeting on ——. She heard —— 
gladly, and believed in —— with all her —~. 

Like all Christians who truly believe in: 

esus, Lydia wanted to do something for 
esus, The first thing she could think of 
was to invite Paul and his friends to stay at 
her house. 

They held many meetings by the river, and 
sometimes at Lydia’s home. As they walked 
along the streets, they often passed a poor, 
crazy girl, whose owners made money by 
getting her to tell fortunes, etc. 

She noticed Paul and Silas and - their 
fgiends, and they noticed her, too. For 
many days she followed them, calling out, 
** These men are God’s servants,’’ etc. Paul 
felt so sorry for her that one day he turned 
and said to the evil spirit, ‘‘ I command thee 
in the name of Jesus to come out of her,’’ 
and the same hour she was well. 

After that her owners could not make any 
more money by her fortune-telling. They 
were so angry that they arrested Paul and 
Silas and brought them to the city officers, 
complaining that they were making trouble. 
Without waiting to find out the truth, they 
were beaten and pat in prison, 

At midnight the other prisoners heard 
somebody singing and praying. Though 
Paul and Silas couldn’t sleep because their 
backs were so bruised from the beating, and 
their legs ached in the stocks, they could 
sing and pray. 

Just then the p wer. began to shake more 
and more until the doors shook open and the 
prisoners’ chains were loosed. It was an 
earthquake. Because the jailer supposed 
that the prisoners had all run away, he drew 
his sword to kill himself. A voice called, 
** Do thyself no harm, for we are all here.’’ 
It was Paul who spoke. The keeper called 
for a light, ‘and hurried trembling to Paul 
and Silas, and brought them out, saying : 
** Sirs, what must I do to be saved?’’ They 
answered, ‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved and thy 
house.’’ They told him the story of Jesus, 
and he believed. 

Like Lydia he wanted to do something to 
prove that he believed. He bathed their 
poor, bruised backs, and took them to his 





| heard that. 


- family believed in God and were 


n it was day, the rulers sent officers to 
say, ‘‘ You had let those men go,’’ 
So the jailer said to Paul and Silas, ‘ 
rulers have sent word 
now depart and go in peace,’’ 
swered, ‘* beat us pu 
before all the people; now let them 
and fetch us out themselves, for we are 
mans.’’ were all 


As soon as they were free, they went 
to Lydia’s home. When they had talked 
with .the friends there, they went on their 
way to another city. 

(Recall similar lessons of February 14 and 
April 11, when ‘‘the apostles were impris- 
oned,’’ and the Golden ‘l'ext was, ** Blessed 
are they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake,” etc.; also when ‘‘ Peter was 
delivered from prison,’’ and the text w 
‘*The angel of the Lord encampeth roun 
about them that fear him and delivereth 
them,’’ Repeat also, ‘‘ Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for thou art with me.’’ 

Home-work: Ask the children to draw a 

rison, and write what happened to Paul and 
Silas and the jailer. 
Cuicaco, Ii. 


My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery . 


EMEMBER : Furnish the child with 
material, then lead him to make con- 
nections and conclusions, 

I used my lap blackboard again for the 
map work, having just the outline of the 
country upon it. I called on one of the girls 
to locate from memory Antioch, another the 
Taurus Mountains, etc., until we had located 
all the places mentioned last week, and ar- 
rived safely at Philippi, They had studied 
the hectographed maps with which I had 
supplied them, and did pretty well, I 
| ager at Troas, and again at Philippi, for 

e girls to describe the cities, I said that 
next; week they would find: only the clear 
blackboard, and would have to draw the 
+ @utiine-and lecate the cities. 


tions: Why did Paul go to Macedonia? 
Who was Lydia? What did Luke say about 
her? In the absence of a synagogue where 
did the Jews worship? Why? These 
brought the facts of the last lesson before us, 
at asked a girl to read Acts 16: 16-25 
from the Twentieth Century New Testament, 
the others following in their books of. the 
Acts. This gave very clearly the connection 
between the lessons. 

. We took up the regular lesson, as far as 
verse 35, under topics—Time, midnight ; 

lace, the prison (the girl assigned described 
hy; characters, Paul, Silas, the jailer, pris- 
oners, etc. ; events, the prayers and hymns, 
the earthquake, the jailer’s question, Paul's 
answer, and the result. ‘This outline kept 
the girls busy searching the verses quickly 
to fill out the topics. 

Every member of the class is now a Chris- 
tian, and all-are members of the church but 
one, who is waiting for her parents’ consent, 
so I did not dwell on the question of the 
jailer and its answer as I otherwise should 

ve done in making a persona] appeal, but 
called attention to the outcome of the suffer- 
ings of Paul and Silas—the jailer and all his 
house rejoicing in their new faith. I asked 
how they aecounted for the suddenness with 
which these people believed. One said. Paul 
must have been a wonderful preacher, an- 
other that they must believe men who had 
such courage, and a third that the earth- 
ve had sgmething to do with it. I showed 

e need of just such a Christ and religion as 
Paul told them about. 

We then studied the second part of the 
lesson, verses 35 to 40. The girl assigned 
explained verses 37 to 39, and I finished the 
story with as clear a picture as I could of the 
departure of Paul and his friends, Luke re- 
maining for a while. 

In closing, I tried to make the girls see 
how splendid Paul was in the way in which 
he met discouragements and sufferings, and 
told a story showing them how the way in 
which we, because we are Christians, bear 
discouragements and trials that come to: us, 
may influence others. I closed with a prayer 
for help that we might show the same patience 





own house right there in the:night. He set 
food before them and rejoiced, because he 


and courage in our own times of hard things, 
(Continued on next page, third column) 


Ro- 
frightened when they |. 
| free, and asked them to leave their city. ~ 


The lesson began with a series of ques- 
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stem of connected topical 
ater themes of Scrip- 
ture, with annotations, revised marginal 
renderings, summaries, definitions, and in- 
dex, to which are added helps at hard | 
places, explanations of seeming discrep- 
ancies, and a new system of paragraphs. 


With a new 
references to the 


Edited by 
REV. C. 1. SCOFIELD, D.D. 


he sistance of ma the most eminent 
— — oud ines. 


Oxford White Paper, $2.00 to $5.00 
Oxtord India Paper, $6.50 to $10.00 


booksellers. A full descriptive 
Reider nd circular on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 W. 32nd St., NEW YORK’ 











** Mrs. Rice’s best story—transcend- 
ing in import all her former stories.” 


— Edwin Markham. 


“Mr. Opp” 


By Alice Hegan Rice, Author of - 
. ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch’’ « 


A novel full of genuine 
humor, pathos, and heart 
terest, with a character in it 


“Worthy of Dickens” 
Readers of “ Mri. Wiggs?'— 
WON'T MISS “MR. pp we 








Unusually i ing ill 
by Leon Guipon. $1.60 everywhere. 


The Century Company, New York 
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Sr. PAULS TRAVELS 


Printed on heavy bond paper, mounted on muslin, 
16X24 ins. Price per single map ° 

paid. Same map 40X60 ins., mounted on muslia 
with rollers topand bottom. Trice per singte mee, 
$2.50 postpaid. Write for Illustrated Price List. 








MacCalla & Co., Inc., Ge Sine 
GIPSY SMITH’S 


ALLOWED reverts 


NEW and OLD 
By 1. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY _ 

$25 per hundred 35c. each by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to ‘ earnest inquirers ” 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Advanced Course for graduates of Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. This leads to a degree. 

ploma rse prepares young men and women 

for positions as salaried Bible schoo! superintendents, 

primary superintendents, normal teachers, field secre- 

















th ins S mber 22, 1909. Addre 
eater Goes * <P The Deen, Hartford. Conn. 


TENNESSEE COLLEGE (For Women). Hand- 

some new $7 ,000.00 building, 15-acre campus. 
Fine table. Healthful climate, highest educational 
traditions, Christian influence a home comf . 
Trained nurse, physical culture, faculty of 28, indi- 
vidual attention. 251 enrolled 2d year. For catalog, 
address Geo. J. Burnett, Pres., or J. Henry Burnett, 
Gen. Mgr., 619 E. Main, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


D®95E5 COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. C. 
. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 














Jn ordering goods, or in making ingwiry concera- 


ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





taries, missionary workers, and pastors’ assistants. 
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Stove - 


The New Perfection Wick ~ 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-stove, 
thi seconds after. the 
‘touch ofthe match, will ~ 
deliver at the stove top a_ 
strong, clean heat of great 
working power. 

More than that, you may 
run it for hours continuous- 
ly; bake bread and cake; 
prepare. a mealor do the 
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weekly ironing; and for Num 





the whole time never be conscious of undue 
In this respect the 


~NEW PERFECTION 


heat because of the stove. 


Wick Blue Flame 


is the only sensible stove for summer. 


‘its strong, handsome, useful CABINET TOP which can be used for 
holding dishes and for keeping meals hot. Also equipped with drep shelves 
: on which may be placed small cooking utensils after they 
are removed from the blaze. 


. even to racks for towels. 


venience, comfort, safety and economy. Three sizes. 
Can be had either with or without Cabinet Top. 
at your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 






Oil Cook-Stove 


Differs from other oil stoves in 


Has every improvement— 
All told, it is a stove of con- 


If not 








The ives a light more agreeable 
LAMP ros 
gat or the blinding glare of electric bulbs. 
e'seyes never tire reading by the Rayo, 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
STANDARD Of. COMPANY 
‘ < ‘ 7 


n the distressing flicker of “ 








A Special Request 
to Subscribers 


Will you give a, little thougit to the Home Department? The mem- 
bers of it are members of your school. 
your school has a Home Department, and how many folks belong to it ?) 
They are not likely to be in the school session more than two or three 
times a year, and some of them never can come. They need te know that 
you count them in as members of the school in fact as well as in name, 


ee 


The Sunday School Times is doing this year for the Home Department 
members what it has never done before. Two of the most populas and 


most helpful writers in America have been engaged to write regularly on 
the lesson for the especial benefit of those who cannot get to Sundc,-school, 
but belong to it just the same. 


rd 


How would you like it if you were situated so that you could seldom, 
if ever, get out to church or Sunday-school? You would welcome the 
very choicest help in Bible study, and help for everyday living, that you 
could get from the printed page, wouldn’t you ? 

Put yourself in the shut-in’s place. Wouldn’t you be glad to have 
The Sunday School Times every week, with Mrs, Slosson’s heart-inspiring 
** Aunt Abby Talks’’ on the lesson, or with Robert J. Burdette’s familiar, 
shrewd, sunshiny talks that let in the light on life and work ? 

Lf you will get the Home Department superintendent of your school to 
send us a list of the Home Depariment members, we shall be glaa to mait 
to-each one of them, free of charge, The Sunday School Times every week 


Sor three weeks, 


Will you help by sending the list promptly ? 
The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





(By the way, do you 4now whether 








Sankey’s Story 


“ MY LIFE AND THE STORY OF THE GOs- 

PEL HYMNS” is the title of Ira D. Sankey’'s 
wonderfully interesting book of autobiographical 
Teminiscences, 410 pages. 24 illustrations. Beauti- 
fully bound. Price, $1.50, postpaid. The Sunday 
School ‘limes Co., 1031 W alnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


When aaswering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 











Public Speaking 


D2? YOUR WORDS IMPRESS? Can you talk | 

well? Land that large order? Make entertain- | 
ing club speeches? Interest Sunday-schools? Win 
in politics? No? Then “‘ The Royal Road to Extem- 
pore Speaking’’ (pocket manual, 261 pages, cloth and 
gold, $r.00) will fit you. Effective words make ora- 
tors, authors, salesmen. Dollar bill addressed, Un1- 
versity Book Co., 254 Granp Street, New York, 








brings book you will not loan te rivals, 





( Continyed Srom preceding page) , 

Home’ Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

To the class :, Practise drawing the maps 
and lécating the cities. Write in pencil 
about three paragraphs on the second mis- 
sionary journey from Antioch to Philippi, and 
bring to class next week. 70 special girls : 
1, Tell all you can about ‘Thessalonica. 
(Clipping and reference.) 2.. Tell what you 
can about Bercea. (Clipping.) 

FITCHBURG, Mass. 


+ 
My Class of Roys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HAT maid with a spirit of divination 
made our approach to the lesson com- 
aratively easy. Here was a sugges- 

tion of mystery ; but the thought that she may 


‘| have been a * fortune teller’? was enough. 


Verse 19 suggested that the most tender 
spot about a man’s life is likely to be found 
in his*pocketbook. It’s a story as old as the 
world; when religious principle interferes 
with men’s gains, there’s a lot of crying out 
about it. But, after all, religious principle 
that doesn’t control one’s life all the way 
through doesn’t count for much, 

That question of verse 30, ‘* What must I 
do to be saved? ”’ I called the universal cry 
of mankind. ‘The boys looked up a little at 
that, and seemed to wonder what I meant. 
I asked them to tell me what they had heard 
about tortures by which men inflicted them- 
selves in the name of religion in heathen 
countries. They suggested holding the arm 
in a certain position till all power to use it 
was gone; walking on hot coals; cutting 
and gashing one’s self; and a number of 
others. (See Mr. Pierson’s article for other 
interesting points on this.) 


But what do they do it for? There were: 


several answers: To please their gods; to 
acknowledge sin; to be religious, But 


.| really, as I showed the boys, all these things 


are only expressions of the jailer’s question : 
** What must I do to be saved?’’ 
Men everywhere recognize a higher power 


| t@'whom they must give account. And men 


everywhere want to find out ow to prepare 
to give that account. ’ 

So the jailer’s question was a very natural 
one; he was sinful,—-now what must he do 
‘to be saved from sin? And it’s a question 
we can’t get away from very easily. Every 
one of you fetlows has had it put up to him 
to decide many a time. There’s only one 
answer,—verse 31. But here we analyzed 
that word ‘‘ believe ’’ again, and held to the 
thought that real belief meant action. 

We talked a little while together about 
Paul’s courage,—only we'called it ‘* spunk.’’ 
A real man knows when it is his duty to be 
treated fairly, and given a square deal. I 
like Paul all the more because he stood up 
like a man and insisted on his rights as a 
Roman citizen. We noticed (see Riddle, third 
paragraph) that a Roman citizen was to be 
free from humiliating punishment. The boys 
smiled 2 bit and their eyes sparkled with 
approval when I said that I was glad Paul 
was a man, through and through, and that he 
knew the right time to stand up and declare 
his dignity as a man. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


“1, What was Paul’s custom on the sab- 
bath? 2, What was the message Paul de- 
livered so regularly? 3. What motive actu- 
ated the Jews of Thessalonica? 4. Were 
Paul and Silas well known in the Roman 
world at that time? (v. 6.) 5. After Thes- 
salonica, where did Paul go? 6. Driven out 
of Bercea, where next did Paul go? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
Experiences at Philippi 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 16: 
16-40). 

O DETERMINE how long the apostles 
with Timothy and Luke had remained 
at Philippi before the mob rose against 

them is not easy. ‘The time expressions in 
the Book of Acts are very general, and in 
these verses, particularly so. The ‘‘many 
days ’’ of verse 18 may have been weeks or 
even several.months. Verse 40 rather im- 
plies that a church had been organized before 
the disturbance arose. Certain it is that the 
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church soon became well estaplished, and 
took pride in seconding Paul’s apostolic labors 
Phil. 1:5). The change of pronouns from 
**us ’’ to ** they,” when the narrative of travel 
is resumed in chapter 17, is generally held to 
indicate that Luke was left behind at Philippi 
to complete the work of evangelizing that 
city and region.’ But’ the church was ‘so 
strenuously and enthusiastically Pauline that 
Paul must have given it a strong initiation, 
and must have reached in his labors more 
than the household of Lydia. 

Her adherence (16: 15) with her depen- 
dents seems to have assured the beginning 
of a little congregation which soon enlarged 
under the fervid and straightforward preach- 
ing of the missionaries. If the jailer and his 
household (v. 32) were representative of the 
city at large, the people may have already 
given consideration to what these men had 
been saying: in public;'so that many were 
prepared to accept their message, when they 
realized the unmistakable indications of 
Divine support. : 

The people of Philippi had been much in- 
fluenced by a slave girl, a diviner, who was 
believed to be under superhuman control 
and able-to foretell the future with accuracy. 
Doubtless, as in the case of clairvoyancy and 
the kindred phenomena of to-day, there came 
to be in her actions and utterances a curious 
mingling of reality and imposture. She be- 
came a troublesome witness to Paul and his 
companions, vouching for their sincerity and 
standing. Not relishing any more than Jesus 
had done such a class of testimony to -his 
work, and preferring to have the gospel make 
its own direct way to the hearts of his 
hearers, Paul turned on her’ one day and 
ordered the spirit to comé out of her. --She 
lost this power, her owners were enraged, 
they seized the evangelists, brought them be- 
fore the pretors, and charged them with dis- 
loyal teachings. Magistrates and_ people 
alike were stirred to action, and without ‘in- 
vestigation, severely punished the captives. 

The ‘vigorous ‘realism of ‘the rémaining 
narrative must impress every careful reader : 
the self-possessed, undismayed prisoners, 
the sudden earthquake shock, the opened 
dgors and loosened chains,the panic-stricken 
jailer, his great revulsion of feeling and cry 
for ‘instruction, his care for them ‘and the 
conversion:of his household. -Here was a 
real case’ of conviction and consecration. 
Paul’s victory in this case was followed by a 
fine assertion of his. rights under the law. 
The magistrates were forced to acknowledge 
their acts to be illegal, and to admit that the 
apostles had done no wrong. 

II. Rererence LIrerarureE, 

Ramsay in ‘*St. Paul the Traveller’’ (pp. 
215-226) gives a clear description of these 
events, Stifler, ‘* Introduction to Acts ’’ (pp. 
155-161), seems to overinterpret the. passage, 
yet is very suggestive. Bartlett’s commentary 
and ** Apostolic Age’’ are very sane and 
good. ‘There is an interesting article on 
** Magic and. Divination’’ in the. Standard 
Bible Dictionary. 

III. SuGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING. 

This lesson impresses us with the power 
of the gospel and with the wonderful courage 
and self-possession of the apostolic band. 

The Place of Prayer. Why did the com- 
pany make a practise of going thither? Did 
they do their preaching there ? 

The Maid with a Spirit of Divination. 

In what way did she probably exhibit this 
spirit? How can we explain her declara- 
tion? Why did Paul object to her testi- 
mony ? 
The Illegal Punishment, What accounts 
for the readiness with which multitude and 
rulers were roused to fury? Was the jailer 
just as brutal relatively? 

The Earthquake, What immediately pre- 
ceded the shock of the earthquake? What 
did it accomplish for the prisoners ? 

The Converted Jailer. What convinced 
him that Paul was a messenger of truth? 
How did he prove the genuineness of his 
faith ? 

The Rebuked Magistrates. How did Paul 
force them to acknowledge publicly the 
wrong they had done? What was tlie value 
of this to the missionaries ? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEk’s 
LESSON, 

1. Who were Pawl’s most determined 
enemies in Thessalonica, and why? 2. What 
ingenious means were taken to exclude Paul 
from the city? 3. Why was the campaign in 
Beroea more immediately successful ? 

WasHBuRN COLLEGE, TopEKA, KANSAS. 











‘| plainest meal, and a cake of 





‘fin plain sight 





LESSON FOR JULY «11 (Acts 16°: 16+q0) - 











This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
Nis tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, . 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


| There is no a ‘like cleanly 

wy a * why the bye 
cher keeps his tools and every part o 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 


SAPOLIO 


guarantees that every 
chine about ine eritchen will be clean 


as a new penny. 














This year it is 


Quaint Cape Cod 


and the beauty spot is 


Sagamore Beach 


(Sixty. miles trom -Boston, on Cape Cod. Bay.) 
** Excellence without Extravagance.’’ 
Do you own a seashore home? If not, why not? 
hat jews = it easy and inexpensive for you to 

ach, 200 lots sold to just 
wae kind of people. 


350 Lots for Sale at $100 to $1,200. 
Liberal cash discount or monthly payments. 
Hotel and Boarding House accommodations $8.00 
to $17.50 per week. 

Send for booklet and programs. 
SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 

N. Lathrop, Gen’l M’g’r. Sagamore Beach, Mass. 














Army Auction Camp Bargains 


TENTS . 
$1.90 up 

Shoes . . $1.25 up 
Cots on 5. 95 
Blankets. . . ; $x.50 up{Uniforms . . . . $1.25 
Haversacks ... -10 upj|Revolvers. . .. 1.65 up 
Mess kits .... -6oupj/Saddles..... 3.00 up 
Knapsacks ... -75 Up SE a og 1.00 up 
Leggins -t5 up)New Carbine . 








= Miltary Catalogue, 260 large pages, with 2 1908 
mailed for TY cents (stamps). 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, N. Y. 








Tye Sanday Sool Times 


Philadelphia, June 26, 1909 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more co ies, either to 
75 cts. separate Sidbesien or ina pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1.00 One copy; or -any number of 
copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account. of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly pees" 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will nogiitiwed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 





The Young People’s 


By Robert E. Speer 


_ Sunday, July 11, 1909. 
Life Lessons for me from the Gospel 
of John (John 14: 1-21. Conse- 
cration meeting). 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon. —Life and light Uokn I: I-53 
TUEs.—How ae found me (John 1°: 
WED. —Heavenly things (John 3: 12, 13, 
THURS,—The mt Fount (John 4 : 10, 14; 


Fri.—The it 44 Bread (John 6 : 52-59). 
SatT.—The piedes of life (John 20 : 1-18). 








1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








What passage in John has helped you most? 

What is Christ's ‘‘glory’’ of which John 
speaks? 4 

Collect all the passages in John that speak of 
the Spirit. 


E BELIEVE in the deity of Christ on 

' satisfactory evidence. That is one 

lesson of he a ofJohn. It was 

for the purpose of setti rth such evidence, 

with a view to siideaien such belief, that the 

Gospel was writen (John 20 : 30, 31). Many 

men who doubted have been converted and 

convinced as they read in this Gospel, Louis 

Harms, the founder of the Hermansburg Mis- 
sion was converted thus. 


Jesus Christ is more than any words de- 
scribing him can indicate to us. In metaphor 
after metaphor he presents himself but each 
one only hints at his glory. Language has 
to be broken open to let in the real meanin 
which he came to give to it, so that it mi ont 
preserve them for others and carry a 
throughout the world. Consider his claim, 
**T am the light of the world.’’ ‘*I am the 
way, and the truth, and the life.’”’ “*If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.?’’ 
None of these words define Christ, He can- 


not be confined in afiy set of words. He is |: 


God in the flesh. John’s Gospel shows him 
to be that. ‘ 


We learn from him here the lesson of the 
loftiness of lowly service. On the last even- 
ing, we read that — ‘*knowing that the 
Father had given all things into his hands, and 
that he came forth from God, and goeth ‘anto: 
God, riseth from supper, and layeth aside his | 
garments; and he took a towel, and girded 
himself.’’ In the full realization of his divine 
character, his origin and his destiny, he rose 
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Doctor Knew 
Had Tried It Himself 








The doctor who has tried Postum: 


knows that it is an easy, certain, and- 
pleasant way out of the coffee habit and 
all of the ails following and he prescribes: 
it for his patients as did a physician of 
Prospertown, N. J, 

One of his patients says: 

‘*During the summer just passed i 
suffered terribly with a heavy fecling at. 
the pit of my stomach and dizzy feelings: 
in my head and then a blindness wou a 
come over my eyes so I would have to 
sit down. I would get so nervous Bf 
could hardly control my feelings. 

‘Finally I spoke to our family physi-, 
cian about it and he asked if 4 drank, 
much coffee and mother told him that I 
did. He told me to immediately stop 
drinking coffee and drink Postum in its 
place as he and his family had used Pos- 
tum and found it a powerful rebuilder. 
and delicious food drink. 

‘«T hesitated: for a time, disliking the. 
idea of having to give up my coffee but 
finally I got a-package and found it to! 
be all the doctor said. 

“Since drinking Postum in place of. 
coffee my dizziness, blindness and ner-* 
vousness are all gone, my bowels are, 
regular and I am again well and strong. 
That is a short statement of what Pos- 
tum has done for me.’ 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
‘*The Road to Wellville.” - ‘* There’s a 
Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of hansen 
interest. 
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and st and served, So we see that the 
life of | is the serving life, the a fe of 
love and caré. * That is ie Presson above all 


f ” dpbaidered 
isto baltic ge ay woes gin fo live ? 


The eh ap for e néw 
command: ndmefit ia chs mareets wr ee com- 
mandments. He was ever revealing prin- 
we, “Bat this one. prigciple he put in the 


‘el es 


form o ger nr ae wy he told shen 
it was tee Love,” But wis frat ne 


The Old Testament hadjever bidden men to 
love. YeS, but this was a ae love. 
old love had been ‘as 
love was tobe ‘‘ better than.yourgelf,”” _ Now 
basis ya love with a love: like Christ's, 
unselfish, | merlesting, * and only by such love 
would men oe t worlds as his disci- 
iples and subdue the wor Are we lo 
any oné -with such leve? It-was to be- 
rare and exceptional thing, All Christians. 
were thus to love. 


Here we see Jesus prayin His prayers 
elsewhere gre just bits, but Bee 
great, full ae air It is in the seventeenth 
chapter. gins ‘‘Father”’’ and it no- 
where -addresses God otherwise. Indeed, 
esus always addressed God thus, ‘‘ Father.” 
y do we not always do so? Instead of, 
that we often begin our prayers in the chill 
of the divine attributes instead of in the 
warmth of a Father’s love. And in the 
sprayer observe ‘how little Jesus asked for 
imself and how.much-for others, There is 
just one petition for himself, in verse 1, re- 
‘peated ‘in’verse 5. All the other requests 
are for others, for his disciples and for those 
‘who were to believe. 


* John saw what is seen only by the eyes of 
, ag The world and life and God are all 
different to the eyes of love and faith. We 
need the vision which pierces beyond the 
outer shell and discerns the inward reality. 
Then we shall find love, and life, and God 
everywhere, 





Children at Home | 











The Life-Saving Crew | 


Ys 4 


By Hilda Richmond 


HE children were teasing for a new || 


game, so their mama told them to come 
to the kitchen when the clock hands 
pointed to nine-thirty. The kitchen was 
smal] and she would be very busy till "that 
time, and they might guess what the new 
game was going to be. They were so busy 


Lthinking and guessing that the hands went 


past the place, and their mama had to come 
for them, but no one guessed the right thing. 

** You are to be the Life-Saving Crew,”’ 
said Mrs. Lossing, ‘‘ and here is the sea. A 
man has fallen overboard, and must be res- 
cued. You may watch me save his life, and 
then you may take turns,’’ 

Something white slipped into the biown 
sea in the big kettle, and the children were 


s} astonished to see a man presently come to 


the surface. There were many bubbles and 
the smoke Pe from the sea, but he did not 
struggle. oe tutned a delicious looking 
brown, and Mrs. Lossing turned him over 
with a long fork, 

‘*In saving people who fall into the sea 
one must be very careful,’’ she said as she 
lifted the brown man out on a piece of paper. 
** We will let him lie on the shore a few min- 
utes, and then rol] him over and over as the 
do when folks drown,’’ She lifted him wit 
her fork into a big bowl of white sugar, and 
presently he was as white and fine-looking as 
could be. 

‘Let me try!’ cried Agnes, as another 


jman slipped into the sea, ‘I'll be very 


careful.”’ 

But in getting the poor fellow to solid land 
she broke off an ‘arm; and when Peter tried 
it a minute later he punched a hole right 
through a sailor’s head. Then Josie had 
her turn, and. I can hardly tell you what fol- 
lowed. She broke a man right in two! But 
horrible as that was, a worse calamity befell 


the poor, shipwrecked mariners, and it is |: 


hardly possible that any one will believe me 
if I do tell. 

Just as soon as the last man was rescued, 
the Life-Saving Crew went to work to eat the 
poor sailors, and by the next morning there 
was not a single man left to tell the tale! 
Did you ever hear of such a thing? 


rself.!”™ ‘The sew 


e we have al” 





KENTON, OHIO. 
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Dip Fruit Jars 
in Paraffine 









You can do it—you 
need not lose the con- 
of a jar if you’ll 
dip the caps and 


Pure Refined 


=\PARAFFINE 


as the final step in the 

process. oo makes so perect 
Seal as this, and nothing is more 
easily done. 

Always keep Pure Refined Paraffine 
in the house. -. Makes a fine floor 
polish—gives a gloss to starched 
wes and helps clean clothes on 


Write ‘for a neat Paraffine Paper 
Pad to keep sad irons from sticking. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


| Watch Hill” 


RHODE ISLAND 


a historic and fascinating ocean resort 
on the New England coast, four hours by 
rail from New York. Both ocean and 
bay frontage ; surf bathing ; sailing and 
rowing. Good fishing and crabbing. 
Fine roads; golf; famous sunset views: 

select cottage patronage ; few hotels, of 
which the eld-established house of rea- 
sonable rates, with all modern age 
ments, is 


Hotel. 
ie ll 


John C. Kebabian, Proprietor. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


























Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


Main Ofice and Works #3Sz03.P8..06 488. 
HAs: 
_FAASTINGs Co. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





























THE BEST WAY 

THE wSE OF THE IND/V/IQUAL 

ween LOIMUNION SERVICE was ims 
oe LREASED THE ATTENDANLE AT THE 

4OR0OS5 SUPPER IN THOUSANOS 

» OF LHURTHES 17 Wilk COSOFOR 


YOUR CHURTH wre tf FOP HLF 
TAMATED PRICE 4/3 










' [DUAL COMMUNION eunvyace 
8 1701-1708 Chestnut Str. 
‘| Address Dept. B Philadelphia 








PULPITS, Collection Plates, ‘Church pews, Se Schoo! 
Bonk Furniture, Ottice 
for number 








—E. B. STAFFORD MFG. C8., 


“THE SANITARY” connsinise’ 
Sopnenuaton Cupe 

FREE catalog and list of 

of churches using our cups. > 


Communion Outfit Co. 








Don't risk blood. loet-pateon ont death 

4 cutting corns wii a 
-OORN SALVE is absolute! 

and -~ - 4-4 Brings iustant re Az to 

aching corns, 15c. at druggists or by mail. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 








When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sandky School Times. 
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Cash Payment at Death [eames 








of Insured 
and then 


A Monthly Income 5/230: 


¥ STRENGTH OF 
7, , GIBRALTAR 





$1230 cash, and 
$50 a month for life 
COSTS 





To the Beneficiary 
for Life 


Income is Paid for 20 years, in any case, even 
though Beneficiary does not live: that: long’ 


The Prudential _ Insurance. _Company. of- America * 


Incorporatéd s4 & Stock Coaipany by the State of New Jersey nei 





JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. . - 








if Age of Insured is 30 and A 
of Beneficiary 25, © vst 


$221.40 per Year 
An average month, ROW $18.45 per 


Phos Office, "NEWARK, (N. h a 








Won't Mix 
Bad Food and Good Health Won’t Mix 


The human stomach stands. much 
abuse but it won’t return good health if 
you give it bad food. ~ 

If you feed right you will feel right, 
for proper food and a good mind is the 
sure road to health. 

‘* A year ago [ became much alarmed 
about my health for I began to suffer 
after each meal no matter how little I 
ate,” says a\Denver woman. 

‘‘I lost ‘my- appetite and the ver 
thought of food grew distasteful, wit 
the result that I was not nourished and 
got weak and thin. 

‘My home cares were very heavy, for 
beside. a large family of my own I have 
also to look out for an aged mother. 
‘There was no one to shoulder my house- 
hold burdens, and come what might I 
must bear them, and this thought nearly 
drove me frantic when I realized that my 
health was breaking down. 

‘*T read an article in the gi: “ about 
some one with trouble just like mine 
being cured on Grape-Nuts food and act- 
ing on thissuggestion I gave Gra or 
atrial. The first dish of this delicious 
food proved that I had: struck the right 
thin 
“My uncomfortable ee in stom- 
oa aad brain disap if by magic 
and in an incredibly short th space of time 
Iwas again myself. Since then I have 
gained 12 — in weight through a 
summer of hard work and realize I am 
avery different woman, all due to the 
splendid food, Grape-Nuts. 

“'There’sa Reason.” Trial will prove. 
Read the famous little book, ‘t The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the aboye letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. 


They 
are genuine, true, and full of human |. 
Interest. 
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Newest Monthly | Income Policy 



















# ade-of beneficiary 


The Greatest 
Life Insurance 
Protection ever 

' Offered to the 
Family 


The one kind of Life Insur- 
ance Policy of most practical 
value to Women and Children. 

It is the policy your wife 
would like, because it gives 
her a sure Monthly Income 
for Life. 

This is the Safest Way to 
leave your life insurance. The 
monthly Income cannot be 
encumbered or depreciated. 
The principal cannot be lost. 
All worry about safe invest- 
‘ment is eliminated. 

The Income can be arranged 
for-in- Multiples of $10 per 
month up. 


Write for Bastiouinry 
Give both your age and 


. Address Dept. 126 




















THE AMERICAN | 
STANDARD BIBLE 


Edited by the American: Revision Committee 
** The best transiation of the Scriptures in the 
English language.’’ 
Send for Free Booklet of information. 
Thomas Nelson ‘& Sons, Publishers for the American Committee 
Bible publishers for over 50 years. 37 A East 18th Street, New York 

















Use a service of story and Song instead of a Sermon on a hot Sunday evenin if you have never 
used one of them, it is simply because you don’t know, how decidedly attractive t ey are. ‘They are the 
best of all the good things we have ever published. 

We can’t tell you all about them, for you must see and hear them to know their value. - Each one 
is a complete service in itself. ‘Ihe pastor or any good reader reads the story, and the choir clinches the 
truth of the story by the song illustration. You need only copies econ: for the reader and choir to 
render them successfully, Among those already published are : 


Story of the 4 Rose Whiter Sa 4 id 
‘a hatter ¢ t ow Christie's s Old Organ 


She 
His Mot 7 Ve herries 


*s 
r’s Sermon ~~. Your our 


Where Love is Probable Sone God is 


Price, r5 cents each, or $1.50 per dozen, ‘ Returnable copies mailed on uest tos an tor or 
Sunday-school superintendent, ‘ST ten mention The Sunday Sepiss Times. ir my sey 


Now Your TULLAR-MEREDITH COMPANY 


S7 Washington St 
Chicago 




















In the past year I aot started 600 ambitiou 
290 have already established 
—Clyde Z. Curlee, Oklahoma 
in the Southwest. 


oe men toward business independence ; 
manent Collection Agencies. M first s 
sity—has developed the largest Col 


firms everywhere. 


‘*In less than two months | hav: 


pteg $110 te, gare time ‘only ,’’ 


Trammel, Birmin am, Al 


mogth, me a post-card for Free nter Bs proof of every claim I make. 


BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


student 
po ho Business 


Every month 50 more join our Co-operative Bureau—free to graduates, secur 
ing valuable business from each Other and from hundreds of the largest business 


Facts—Results—Proof of Earnings—not mere expectations 


writes seer S Bickner, Schéhecta dy,~ on_one —. 
bat a week reports & Cpicigo. $50 .oxe y Wako Colhect fcctione $1332 lest 





W. A. Shryer, Pres., AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 46 State St., DETROIT, MICH. 











PERMANENT INVESTMENTS 
new YORK REAL ESTATE 











Rips 
past c. Past . Over ver $1,000,000 | 
Present, Surplus $765,000 | 
Future . At Least 12% 
3% Cash, Annually 
9% Accumulations ) 
ASSETS, - $3,000,000 | 


STOCKHOLDERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Write for Booklet S.S,. 
and 14 Years’ Results 


'NewYorkRealty Owners 


| 489 FIFTH i ae NEW YORK 


Wi eens are 


S. JAMESTOWN. N. Y 







































eartburn, Nausea 

‘Absolutely free from harm- 
ful drugs. 

or by mail 

ace co. 


¥. a ; 
2 = i / 







50c&$1 at 
THE TA 














